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Going It Blind on Currency Legis- 
lation 


ROM a United States Senator 
whose name we do not feel at lib- 
erty to mention, the following state- 
ment has been received in regard to 
the pending currency and banking bill: 
“If the banking and currency bill is 
forced through during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, I shall have but little 
time to inform myself as to the merits 
of the proposed legislation and shall 
have to go it blind to a great extent.” 


Who is foreing this measure 
through? It cannot be the President, 
for Article 1, Section 1, of the Con- 
stitution declares: 

“All legislative powers herein grant- 
ed shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States.” 

The authority of the President re- 
specting legislation is thus prescribed 
in Article 2, Section 3: 

“He shall from time to time give to 
the Congress information of the state 
‘f the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient.” 

In addition the President may veto 
ills which do not meet his approval. 

The power to recommend measures 
s quite different from the power to 

1 


force them through Congress; and as 
the President is bound by the constitu- 
tional limitation quoted, he cannot re- 
sort to any such unwarranted exercise 
of power. Since Mr. Witson’s nomi- 
nation was brought about by the great 
moral victory achieved with Mr. 
Bryan’s aid at Baltimore, it is of 
course inconceivable that Senators 
should fear that if they did not sup- 
port his measures he might look coldly 
upon their constituents who desire 
office. 

Another Senator thus complains of 
the haste in forcing this bill through: 


“T very much regret the disposition 
to press through this bill at this ses- 
sion. I am satisfied that it cannot 
have adequate consideration.” 

Congress can hardly be expected to 
legislate wisely on this question until 
a sound public opinion has been created 
in reference to it by means of discus- 
sion and education. 

To act wisely after full deliberation 
is far more important in this instance 
than to act hurriedly and unwisely. 

In a matter of such vital concern 
to the people of this country, “going 
it blind” is an exceedingly dangerous 


and foolish policy. 
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Bank Profits Under the New 
Currency Bill 


ASSUMING that the pending bank- 

ing bill may be forced through 
Congress it will be interesting to the 
banks, especially the smaller country 
institutions, to figure out just how the 
new plan will affect their profits. The 
computation given below, prepared by 
Nelson, Cook & Company of Baltimore, 
represents the profits of a country bank 
of *100,000 capital under the existing 
National Bank Act and_ the 


measure: 


new 


Under the Present National Banking 
Act: 

#100.000 capital loaned at 6 per 
cent 

#400,000 deposits requiring a re- 
serve of 15 per cent. ($60,000), 
of which amount 9 per cent. 
(#36,000) can be kept in re- 
serve city bank at 2 per cent.. 720 

Exchange on checks on bank re- 

509 


k7 220 


mitted for collection 


Total 
Under Proposed Glass-Owen Bill: 


$90,000 capital loaned at 6 per 
cent. $5,400 
*10.000 invested in reserve bank 
stock at 5 per cent 500 

#20.000 reserve in reserve city 
LOO 


bank, 2 per cent. 

Total “6.300 

Loss under the new pian com- 
pared with the present nation- 


al banking act #920 


Yet there may be compensating ad- 
vantages. The lending abilities of the 
banks will undoubtedly be increased by 
the rediscount privilege, and it will 


not be necessary at certain times to 
carry as high a reserve as heretofore. 
Even the loss on exchange may be more 


than made up by an increase of busi- 
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ness. But these advantages are some- 
what problematical, while the loss fig- 


ured out above is actual. 


Corn-Tassel Currency 


truth a wind that 

does not waft some good in some- 
body’s way. The debate is 
full of dreariness, but it has brought 
one immortal and joyous phrase into 


T is in very ill 


currency 


being. “‘Corn-tassel” currency will be 
long remembered when the dry essays 
and speeches that banking legislation 
has brought forth shall have sunk into 
deserved oblivion. 

Now, this new kind of currency, as 
we understand it, is not to be made of 
the tassels of the maize or Indian corn, 
although modern science could prob- 
ably devise a very decent-looking cir- 
culating note out of this plentiful ma- 
terial. 
rative, and used contemptuously to de- 


The phrase is somewhat figu- 


scribe the proposal to issue currency 
against warehouse receipts representing 
corn, wheat and cotton. 

Well, 
than much of the “commercial paper” 
that 
count 


this is a lot better security 


will be manufactured for redis- 


once the new currency scheme 
gets going, and is in principle not much 
worse than the “Treasury” 
In fact, all things 


deal 


than 


notes pro- 
vided for in the bill. 
considered, it might be a 
better. The true 
coin) of a bank-note circulation is the 


great 
basis (other 


paper representative of consumable 
from the 
producer to the consumer. The 
difficulty with the corn-tassel currency 
would be that while the products it rep- 
would be all right, they 


would, in storage, hardly be on their 


commodities on their way 


real 


resented 


way to the consumer, but would par- 
take too much of the nature of fixed 
property. 

But whatever may be the theoretical 
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or practical objections to the corn- 
tassel currency itself, this new phrase 
added to the all too 


terminology of monetary science is a 


circumscribed 


thing of beauty and a joy forever. 


Bank Loans to Banks 


OVERNMENT inquiry has been 
directed lately to the matter of 
loans banks. It is inferred 
that the Government suspects many of 
these loans to be made on stock col- 


between 


lateral for the purpose of promoting 
speculation. If this suspicion proves 
correct the Government may by refus- 
ing to place public funds in such banks 
impose a little restraint on dealings of 
this character; or, at least, may not be 
a party to them. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, en- 
gaged in an attempt to supply money 
to the banks for use in crop moving, 
is doubtless justified in taking what- 
ever precautions he may consider essen- 
tial in preventing the defeat of his 
plans and the diversion of the Treas- 
ury money from this beneficent object 
to the uses of speculation—a kind of 
transaction condemned universally by 
everyone who has speculated and lost, 
but looked upon with some degree of 
tolerance by those who have won. 
The Secretary probably has heard 
hat there are country banks unregen- 
rate enough to send public funds de- 
sited with them to their New York 
rrespondents with instructions to lend 
call at the market 
te. Of course, a proceeding like this 


ks very 


« money out on 


wicked on the face of it, 
t what it really amounts to is this: 
a bank obtaining Government de- 
sits finds that the 
‘haps the only use—it can make of 
money is to send it to New York 
be lent on not the bank 
ply employing its funds to the best 


vantage ? 


best use—and 


eall, is 
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It is, of course, disconcerting to the 


Secretary to find the doliars which he 
sent South or West to pay the 
cotton-pickers and corn-huskers turn- 


has 


ing away from these rural scenes for 
the wicked purlieus of Wall Street. 

Were the Treasury ducats_ ear- 
marked they might be traced by bank 
examiners, and when one of them was 
found in the neighborhood of the 
Stock Exchange it could be promptly 
collared and dragged back to its pro- 
saic but virtuous country home. 

Government regulation of the bank- 
ing business; or rather, Government 
management of banking, is beset with 
many difficulties. 

Some way, we cannot understand 
just why the Government should be 
“financing” the crop movement at all. 
The money so used is all derived from 
the taxation. If Mr. 
McApoo has a surplus, why doesn’t he 
use it in paying off the public debt 
instead of lending it to the banks? 
That would be a legitimate and proper 
use for it. The taxation of the people 
for the purpose of lending money to 
the banks is not a legitimate exercise of 
Government authority. 


people by 


Perhaps it will 
be said that this was not the purpose 
of the tax that produced the present 
But that is its effect. 

It is unjust to tax the people in 
order that the Secretary of the Treas- 


surplus. 


ury may have command of fifty or a 
hundred million dollars with which to 
engage in a spectacular campaign of 
“financing” the crop movement—-so ne- 
thing that is no business of the Govern- 
ment. The action of the Secretary in 
assuming to punish particular sections 
of the country by withholding public 
funds from the banks in those sections 
is impertinent and a misuse of the pow- 
ers of his office. He does not seem to 
that the 
funds among thousands of small banks 


know seattering of these 
is a costly proceeding and that the ef- 


fectiveness of his deposits might be 
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much greater were the deposits made in 
banks at the commercial centres only. 

This meddling with 
banking operations is foolish, and the 
foolishness will be many times multi- 
plied if the Witson-Grass-Owen bill 


Government 


becomes a law. 


Boston Convention of the 
American Bankers 
Association 
By SEWHERE in this issue of Tue 

Bankers MaGazine will be found 
extended reference to the convention of 
Bankers Association, 
which held at Boston October 
6 to 10. and also some mention of New 


the American 
will be 


England in general and its capital city 
in particular. 
Judging from the preliminary an- 
bankers are 
insure the 


nouncements, the Boston 
making extra exertions to 
success of the convention from the en- 
tertainment standpoint. and iiere is 
every indication that the meeting will 
be in all respeets one of particular in- 
terest. 

Suppose the currency — discussion 
should drag along through Congress 
until the middle of October, then the 
Boston meeting would doubtless become 
the scene of a heated controversy over 
the Giass-Owen bill. But long before 
the convention convenes the whole cur- 
reney squabble may be over. Let us 
hope so. Yet there will be no lack of 
live topics for consideration and they 
will have adequate space on the pro- 
gramme, 

The later date at 
this vear’s convention will be held in- 


somewhat which 
sures comfortable weather, which is one 
of the essential elements of suecess in 


Hotel ac- 


meetings of this character. 


commodations also promise to be ample. 
Aside trom the special attractions of 
the convention, the bankers of the coun- 
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try will be well repaid by a visit to 
Boston and other various points of in- 


terest in New England. 


An Ingenious Financial 
Proposal 


CURious proposals regarding the 
currency are not unknown to stu- 
dents of American finance. Here is ont 
of the most curious we have seen lately, 
and it comes from the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of 
the United States Senate, Mr. Owen: 
“Be it enacted by the Senate 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in 
sembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 


and 


Congre SS as- 


rected, as gold certificates are received 
into the Treasury, or sub-treasuries of 
the United States, to have them 
celled and the gold represented by such 
certificates transferred to the Redemp- 
tion Division of the Treasury, and in 
lieu of such cancelled gold certificates 


ecan- 


to issue Treasury notes of the United 
States, redeemable in gold at the Treas- 
ury of the United States at Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is fur- 
ther authorized, in his discretion, when 
requested to do so by national banks 
having outstanding national bank notes. 
secured by two per centum bonds, to 
purchase. such bonds at and ac- 
crued interest. and to 
demption at par of the bank notes se- 
charging the 


par, 
assume the re- 
cured by such bonds, 
amount of such notes against the pro- 
ceeds of such two per centum bonds and 
paying the balance in cash to such na- 
bank. Such two centum 
bonds shall then be cancelled, and a 
like amount of twenty-year three per 
centum bonds shall be placed in the 
Redemption Division and the annual in- 
terest thereon credited to the funds of 


tional per 

















When such 


he Redemption Division. 
national bank notes, the redemption of 
which shall 
come into the Treasury of the United 


has been thus assumed, 
States, they shall be cancelled and re- 
tired. and in lieu of such notes so can- 
celled and retired the Secretary of the 
(reasury shall issue Treasury notes in 
like amount.” 

Assuming that all the existing nation- 
al bank notes should be retired 
their taken by the 
should then 


and 
place proposed 
Treasury notes, we have 


some seven hundred millions of addi- 
tional legal tender “money” 


but based 


available 
as bank reserves, the 
credit of the Government, the 
chief security for these notes would be 


upon 
and 


the bonds, another obligation of the 
Government. 

It is a good deal like a merchant hav- 
ing *100,000 of his promissory notes 
outstanding, and who on being criticised 
by his bank for having so much paper 
afloat would reply, “Oh, that’s all right. 
I have another $100,000 of my notes 
on hand as a reserve against the $100.- 
Or like the lady 
who on being reminded that her bank 


000 outstanding.” 


account was overdrawn, promptly fixed 
it up by sending a check for the amount 
of the overdraft. 

Yet what a reflection it is upon the 
state of financial opinion in this coun- 
try when such a proposal is seriously 
put forth by the man having in_ his 
charge the direction of banking legis- 
lation in the Senate of the United 


States! 


Sound Doctrine from The 
Bankers Magazine 
%, TER having devoured all the cur- 
rent fiction, which lay 
ewhat heavily on our mind, and de- 


summer 


g something of a lighter nature, 
‘ook down from the library shelves 
Tue BANKERS 


volume of 


ound 
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MaGazine for the year 1846. This 
somewhat ancient book resembles a 
Bible—if our memory of the sacred 


volume is not at fault—and differs very 
appearance the 
looking volumes containing Tur Bank- 
MaGazine of the 

Whether this 
good or bad is a matter for those who 
believe that the old is better than the 
Be that as it may, 
here are some extracts from a pamphilet 


much in from smart 


twentieth cen- 


for 


ERS 


tury. difference is 


new or vice versa. 


appearing in the number referred to, 


entitled “Remarks on Currency and 
Banking,’ the author being Mr. 


NatTHAN Appleton, who was a distin- 
guished citizen of Boston. 

“Bank notes,” 
“are promises to pay on demand a given 


says Mr. AprLetron, 


quantity of coin; they are promises to 
pay money, but they are not money in 
themselves. This is an important dis- 
tinction, and the not making of it is 
the source of most of the popular errors 
on the subject of currency.” 

This was written in 1841, long be- 
fore the present national bank notes, 
so-called, came into being. 

We must skip over a great deal that 
Mr. App.Leton says, but cannot refrain 
from quoting this: 


“Bank credits, commonly called de- 
posits, are of precisely the same char- 
acter as bank notes. * * * Bank notes 
and bank credits are convertible into 
each other at the pleasure of the pos- 
sessor. They are essentially the same.” 

If the banking and currency coim- 
mittees of the House and Senate could 
get these two simple truths into their 
heads, and forget everything else they 
think they know about currency and 
banking, they might make some prog- 
ress toward sound legislation. 

But we must not dwell on the truths 
contained in these two paragraphs, even 
though they are worth all the costly 
volumes issued by Mr. Aupricu’s Na- 
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tional Monetary Commission. Here is 


another fundamental: 

“The place where a bank note is pay- 
the utmost importance to 
secure its general circulation at par 
That place must be the 
district 


able is of 


with specie, 
commercial centre of — the 


through which it is to circulate.” 


We are almost tempted to inquire of 
Mr. Owen, Mr. Grass and Mr. W11- 
son, “Did you get that?” But we re- 
frain because such language would be 
highly indecorous in a publication 
whose beginning dates back to 18-46. 

As those who conducted Tue Bank- 
ERS MAGAZINE in that far-away time 
have long since passed over to the silent 
majority, we need not apologize for 
There is just one 


Mr. 


“remarks” which we wish to reproduce: 


these quotations. 


other statement in APPLETON’S 


“No expectation of forbearance or 


indulgence should be — encouraged. 
Favor and benevolence are not the at- 
tributes of good banking. Strict jus- 
tice and the rigid performance of con- 


tracts are its proper foundation.” 


Will the National Banking 
System Gradually Dis- 
integrate P 
HANGE of any kind fills the hu- 

man mind with apprehension and 


the 
pain of dissolution, which medical men 


alarm. It is not so much actual 
declare to be slight, as the dread of 
something after death—the unknown 
which causes mankind to shrink before 
the approach of the King of Terrors. 
This dread of change confronts the 
It is a serious 
“Let 


is a ery that few 


reformer at every step. 
obstacle to the world’s progress. 
well enough alone” 
resist. 


of us ean 


No doubt bankers in all things re- 


lating to the machinery for conducting 
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their business are averse to change. 
They have grown up under the present 
system, know just how it works and 
Were a 
system of banking machinery set up, 


what they may expect. new 
even though much better than that now 
existing, they would look upon it at 
first with disfavor and would be slow 
in adopting it in the absence of com- 
pulsory statutes. They are especially 
skeptical as to the superior advantages 
of any new system. 

The bankers to 
sanction a change in the present sys- 


indisposition of 


tem of banking machinery is not to be 
rashly criticised. In so impertant a 
matter of business, men may be par- 


doned for not wishing hurriedly to 


abandon the time-tried for the new- 
fangled. They know that under the 


existing system they have been suc- 
the ab- 


scence of experience, how they would 


cessful, but do not know, in 
fare under the new. 

But making due allowances for all 
these considerations, it may neverthe- 
less be possible that the apprehension 
of bankers over any change in the coun- 
try’s banking system like that proposed 
in the Grass-OweEN bill is somewhat ex- 
Should the 


after being carefully amended. 


aggerated. bill become a 
law, 
and if wisely administered, it may in its 
operations be much less disastrous than 
some of its opponents fear. 

In discussing the effects of this new 
measure it is well to give due weight 
to the factors mentioned. 

When the National Banking Act was 
proposed, it was vigorously denounced 
in a the New York 


Clearing-House Association by a com 


report made to 
mittee of that organization. 

The chief difficulty the national banks 
have had to encounter in competition 
with State banks and trust companies 
has been that these institutions are en- 
dowed with a number of profitable 
functions denied to the national banks. 
But the bill now before Congress will, 
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measure at least, overcome this 


moa 


vistacle by granting to the national 


banks the right to act as trusiees, to 
conduct savings departments and_ to 
make loans on real estate. 
will to 
tent tend to place the different classes 
of banks on an equality. 

The the 
Giass-Owen bill is the proposal that 
the Government shall compel the na- 


These concessions some ex- 


most ominous feature in 


tional banks to contribute a portion of 
their capital in organizing other banks 
whose profits are in part appropriated 
by the Government. 

If the Federal Government can com- 
pel the national banks to contribute the 
capital with which to set up competing 
institutions and at the same time fix the 
returns the national banks may receive 
on such investment, this may be the be- 
ginning of the end of national banking, 
and the national banks, alarmed over 
the first application of the socialistic 
idea that even a portion of a bank’s in- 
vestment return may be confiscated by 
the Government, may seek refuge un- 
der the liberal State banking 


svstems. 


more 


If the Government is to take over the 


exclusive issue of the currency, will 
there longer exist any adequate reason 
for the continuation of the national 


banking system? Treasury notes can 
he lent to State banks quite as well as 
to those chartered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for the main consideration in 
this case is the quality of the security 
tendered for the loan. 
The superiority in point of laws un- 
which they operate and on account 
the better Federal examination which 
« distinguished the national bank is 
v disappearing as the State banking 
vs and methods of inspection im- 
we. There are some exceptions, of 
rse, but generally the State banks 
operating under good laws and a 
eful system of inspection. 
I} 


here is some advantage, however, 
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in dealing with banks known to be un- 
der a uniform system of laws and ex- 


aminations, and that superiority the 
national banks will retain. Whether 
this would be a_ sufficient inducement 


to keep capital in the national banking 
system, in the face of the restrictions 
mentioned, is the question. 

In considering the pending banking 
bill it should not be lost sight of that 
the ruling political party was once vio- 
lently opposed to the national banking 
system, and there are traces of this hos- 
tility in the bill under consideration. 


Death of William B. Greene 
HERE died at Avon Lake, Ohio, on 


July 28 a gentleman who in his 
day exercised a very powerful influ- 
ence on the banking and 
thought of the United States. 
Wituiam B. Greene, former chief of 
division in the Bureau of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, a trusted ad- 
viser of the late Hon. Joun J. Knox, 
a former Secretary of the American 
Bankers for 
years a member of the editorial staff 
of this MaGazine. 

Mr. Greene was a man of scholarly 


financial 
This was 


Association, and many 


tastes, possessed an intimate knowledge 
of banking and currency, and was a 
fluent able While in the 
Comptroller’s Bureau he 
preparing the Comptroller’s Annual Re- 


and writer. 


assisted in 


ports, particularly in collecting histori- 
eal matter in rélation to banking and 
currency. Some of the material thus 
collected under the direction of Comp- 
troller KNox was later used as a basis 
of “Knox’s History of Banking in the 
United States.” 

As secretary of the American Bank- 
ers Association in the early days of that 
organization Mr. Greene did much to 
make the association respected by the 
bankers of the country. He had the 
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ability to converse or correspond with 
the great financial authorities of this 
and other lands, and to meet with them 
His 


financial writings, though characterized 


on terms of intellectual equality. 


by wide and acute information, were 
entirely free from anything resembling 
While inde- 


pendently adhering to his beliefs, he 


the dogmatie or oracular. 


was always conciliatory and diplomatic 
in expressing his opinions. His literary 
style was charming and he was fond 
of quoting from classical writers and 
citing historical precedents. Even the 
finance he made inter- 


dry subject of 
esting, illuminating his writings with 
frequent flashes of humor. 

Mr. GreEENE was one of the first to 
perceive the defects in our bond-secured 
bank-note currency, and his persistent 
calling attention to these defects in the 
pages of this Magazine had much to 
do with convincing the bankers of the 
country that some other method of se- 
curing bank circulation was desirable. 
He proposed a novel plan of “impound- 
ing” the greenbacks—a _— suggestion 
adopted by Secretary Car isLe in one 
of his reports. Long before the Na- 
tional Reserve Association plan was 
thought of, Mr. Greene advocated a 
large bankers’ bank. 

About twenty years ago Mr. GREENE 
purchased a farm on the shores of Lake 
Erie, not far from Cleveland, and suc- 
cessfully engaged in the culture of 
At the time of 


his death, which occurred somewhat sud- 


grapes and other fruit. 


denly, he was preparing to remove to 
California, where some of his children 
reside. He was sixty-eight years of 
age, but had been in vigorous health up 
to a few days before he died. 

Mr. Greene was of a retiring dispo- 
sition, never in any way putting for- 
himself. He 


deserves to be well remembered for the 


ward any claims for 
work he did in behalf of sound banking 
and finance as well as for his delightful 


personal qualities. 
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An Additional Summer 
Annoyance 


HAT with the high price of ice, 
the heat, pestiferous insects, the 
noise, the unreasonableness of the other 
fellow, and all the petty vexations that 
make life in the summer not exactly a 
replica of paradise, one would gladly 
escape any further source of mental or 
physical discomfort. But to all these 
woes a heated currency discussion has 
been added. The antagonists start out 
almost invariably with two assumptions: 
on one side that the Government is try- 
ing to hold up the banks; on the other, 
that the banks will, if their rapacity be 
not checked by the Government, despoil 
the people. In all this there is an ab- 
sence of that sweet reasonableness and 
calm, judicial frame of mind out of 
which alone are supposedly produced 
right conclusions. 

But the fact is that this heated dis- 
cussion of the banking and currency 
problem will result in good. Both sides 
are having their inning, and it wenld 
be an excellent thing if the debate 
would go on for at least a year. Con- 


does not yet have 
reached a decision indicating that it 
knows ail that is to be learned on the 


subject, while the average voter is even 


gress appear to 


less well informed. 

If there is much else in the whole 
matter than this, we are unable to see 
it. namely, legislate so that the banks 
shall have the largest degree of free- 
dom compatible with safety in manag- 
ing their business, and link all the 
banks together through clearing-houses 
at convenient centres, the Government 
appointing an inspector to supervise 
these clearing-houses so as to insuce 
fair play to all the banks and to the 
people. 

Too many learned doctors have mud- 
dlel the banking and currency prob- 
lem. This is the whole thing in a nut- 


shell: organized supervision of bank- 
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ing by bankers to see that the rules of 
sound banking are observed; supervi- 
sion of such organized contro] by the 
Government to see that fair play is ob- 
served all around. 

faving this, the banks could then 
issue and redeem their credit notes and 
might be allowed to let their reserves 
fall temporarily at certain seasons. 


Treasury Financing the Crop 
Movement 


N July 31 Secretary McApoo an- 
nounced that the Treasury would 
deposit from twenty-five to fifty mil- 
lions of public funds in national banks 
in the principal Southern and Western 
cities to aid in harvesting and marketing 
the crops, preference in allotting the 
deposits to be given to banks having 
outstanding bank circulation to the ex- 
tent of forty per cent. of their capital. 
The Secretary also announced that as 
security for such deposits he would 
accept Government bonds at par, State 
and city bonds at seventy-five per cent. 
of their face value, and commercial 
paper at sixty-five per cent. of its face. 
{n including commercial 
security for public deposits Secretary 
McApoo establishes a precedent. Prior 
to 1903, when Secretary Suaw decided 


paper as 


to accept as security other bonds than 
those of the United States, the latter 
had been the only class of securities 
At that time there was 
some discussion of the Secretary’s right 


sO ¢ mploved. 


under the law to accept any other securi- 
tics exeept obligations of the United 
we 1 


eeen 


the 


es. but his action has never 
the subject of inquiry by 
( ts or by Congress. 


fore making the announcement re- 


fred to, Seeretary McApoo had 
iss +d a statement declaring that the 
onal banks were conspiring to de- 
ps the price of the two per cent. 
! 
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As the banks hold nearly seven hun- 
dred 
thought does not seem to have occurred 
to the Secretary that they would be 


millions of these bonds, the 


playing an exceedingly dangerous game 
in attempting to depress the price of 
their own property. The banker who 
tries to lessen the value of anything 
he owns and may wish to sell is a type 
His ex- 


istence outside the heated atmosphere 


with which we are unfamiliar. 


of Washington may well be questioned. 

The two per cent. bonds have gon 
below par for a variety of reasons. In 
the first place, practically all invest- 
ment securities have shrunk amazing- 
ly in the past few months. It would 
United States 
two per cent. bonds escaped this scaling- 
down process. But for their employ- 
basis for bank circulation, 


be miraculous had the 


ment as a 
they would have gone much lower than 
they have. 

Actually, instead of conspiring te de- 
press the value of United States bonds, 
the national banks of the country, by 
purchasing some seven hundred millions 
of these securities and employing them 
as a basis for bank circulation, have 
sustained the bonds above par for a 
long time. Does anybody imagine that 
without this banking support the two 
per cents. could have been placed at 
par? 

Secretary McApoo cannot be igno- 
rant of the fact that it is this support 
which has greatly aided in keeping 
up the price of the two per cents. 

No doubt some banks have sold their 
bonds, as they had a perfect right to 
do, under the belief that the new cur- 
rency bill, if adopted, would not make 
it desirable to hold these securities. Of 
course, if the Secretary’s contention is 
true, that the banks are selling their 
bonds for the purpose of defeating the 
bill or securing its amendment to their 
liking, they are acting reprehensibly; 
but this is a matter to be substantiated 
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by something more than mere assertion. 

The wisdom of the policy of accept- 
ing other than Government bonds as 
security for public deposits may well be 
questioned. 

Does this practice of itself not tend 
the 
Were they the only security 


to depress the price of Govern- 
ments ? 
available for this purpese, that would 
place them in a class by themselves, 
ircrease the demand for them and thus 
enhance their price. But with the balk 
of the bonds already pledged to secure 
the doubt 
deemed it wise to aecept other bonds 
The 
ceptance of the latter kind of security 
make it for some of the 
Southern and Western banks to 


get a share of the public deposits. for 


circulation, Secretary no 


and even commercial paper. ac- 


will easier 


small 


they do not in many cases possess the 
While the de- 


posits are to be confined to the larger 


other class of securities. 


cities, the smaller banks will share in 
the distribution indirectly, cbiaizine a 


lonn from the larger institutions. 


Treasury Notes an Element 
of Danger 


NE of the most dangerous ¢lements 


in the Giass-Owen bill is the pro- 
posal to issue ¥500.000.000 of addition- 
al Treasury notes. As a matter of fact 
this proposed new form of currency is 
bank 


calling it a Treasury note and imposing 


essentially a note. but the mere 
upon the Government responsibility for 
its payment may have a bad effect. 

In the first place, these new notes 
will perpetuate in the public mind all 
the dangerous fallacies attaching to a 
Government currency, and that of  it- 
self is a sufficient reason why the notes 
should be called by their right name. 
A great deal of the difficulty with our 
currency has been due to miseducation 
on the subject, and we cannot too soon 
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begin the correction of one of the most 
glaring of monetary fallacies. 

But there is a much more potent ele- 
ment of danger attaching to these notes, 
namely, the certainty that they will be 
used as reserves by State banks and 
trust companies. 

The 


notes, or “greenbacks” as they are more 


present volume of Treasury 
commonly called, is just a little short 
of ¥350,000.000. 


ment credit instruments, but they are 


These are Govern- 
supported by a gold reserve of ¥150,- 
000,000. (Actually this reserve is also 
a protection against the possible depre- 
ciation of the silver dollars and certifi- 
cates also.) 

Now, these notes are by law avail- 
able for use as bank reserves and they 
are so employed to a large extent. Will 
not the new Treasury notes, which in 
addition to being obligations of the 
Government are a first lien on the as- 
of the 
secured by a gold reserve of 3313 per 


sets banks receiving them, are 
cent., and are not issued except upon 
the deposit of collateral security—will 
not these new Treasury notes be just as 
good for bank reserves as the $3.46,000,- 
000 of greenbacks now outstanding? 
So far as quality or security is con- 
cerned, the new notes will be superior 
to the old; and it is very difficult to 
the 
discriminate between two kinds of its 


understand how Government can 
own demand obligations, especially to 
make the really better form of note not 
for a for which the 


available purpose 


less desirable obligation may be em- 
ploved. 

If the new Treasury notes are de- 
clared to be unavailable for the re- 
serves of national banks, no doubt they 
will nevertheless be used as reserves by 
the far more numerous State banks and 
trust companies. 

Already these institutions are so us- 
ing portions of the #346,000,000 of 
greenbacks, $500,000,000 of silver and 


700.000.0000 of national bank notes, 
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id now it is proposed to add to this 
ass of money only partially covered 


by coin—only slightly so by gold— 


=500,000.000 more of Treasury paper 
currency with a gold cover of one- 
third. 

In other words, the billions of credit 
structure of the State banks and trust 
the 
erected 


companies (and of many of na- 

tional banks as well) is being 

largely upon a paper basis. 
Che true 


form of money for reserves would be 


way to establish a safe 
by gradually recoining the silver dol- 
lars into subsidiary pieces, and chang- 
ing the greenbacks into gold certifi- 
cates. leaving the real money of the 
gold coin, and for currency 
certificates bank 


country 
purposes gold and 
notes. , 
Even then the State banks would no 
doubt continue to count bank notes as 
reserves. We do not see how this could 
well be prevented, for the States show 
little disposition to limit banking  re- 
serves to any particular kind of money. 
Perhaps the object might be attained 
if Congress would lay a tax upon any 
bank (or new “Treasury” notes) found 
in the reserves of State banks and trust 
companies. This, however, would be a 
ditFeult proceeding. 

The contention made above is by no 


The British bank- 


ing system of to-day owes no_ incon- 


means theoretical. 


siderable part of its strength to the 
fact that there is practically no uncov- 
ered paper currency that can be used 
as bank the 
Weakness of the German system has 


reserves, and periodic 
cn due in part to precisely opposite 
for the the 
‘hsbank are only required to be 
red by a gold reserve of one-third, 
fact a 
the 


litions, notes of 


constitute in 
the 


these notes 


portion of reserves of 
in banks. 

re all the commercial banks of 
‘nited States 
nu. the problem of 


under the Federal 


prescribing 
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gold as the only proper form of bank 
reserves would be a simple one; but 
with the numerous State banking sys- 
tems, it is a very difficult one. 

Nevertheless, there is no single ques: 
tion of so much moment in the estab: 
lishment of a sound banking and credit 
system for the United States as this, 
namely, that the reserve of every bank 
of discount shall be gold coin or a 
certificate representing an exact equiva- 
lent of gold on deposit with a respon- 
sible trustee. 


Canada’s New Bank Act 


EVISION of the Banking Act in 


Canada is net so serious a mat- 


ter as is the revision of our National 


Bank Act. 


develops in the working of the 


In Canada, when anything 
Bank 
Act that seems unsatisfactory cither to 
the publie or the banks, the matter is 
taken up in Parliament, soberly de- 
bated, and the necessary changes made. 
the 
system, no putting forward of untried 


There is no upsetting of whole 
and perhaps dangerous expedients, no 
secking for new principles of issuing 
notes, and no drastic proposals for 
Government control of the banks. 

In Canada many of the banking 
functions, instead of being supervised 
by the Government, are left to the 
control of the Canadian Bankers Asso- 
ciation, an incorporated body. 

There is a striking contrast between 
the elaborate reserve provisions of our 
National Bank Act and the simple re- 
quirement of the Canadian Act, that of 
whatever reserves the banks may keep 
in Canada, forty per cent. shall be in 
Doninion notes; no compulsory re- 
quirement as to the amount of reserves 
to be kept. 

Now, we know that there is a vast 
difference between the Canadian bank- 
ing system and our own, and we are 
far from saying that it would be wise 
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to give our banks the same latitude in 
the management of their reserves as is 
But 
we feel sure that the national banks of 


enjoyed by the Dominion banks. 


the central reserve and reserve cities, 
under the regulations of their clearing- 
house associations, might be allowed 
some reasonable latitude in the use of 
that if this 


precautions, the 


their reserves, and were 


done, under careful 
rigidity of credit in this country would 
be measurably relaxed, and the reserve 
banks would be in a much better posi- 
tion to meet fluctuations in the demand 
for credit than they now are. In other 


words, that a fixed law of reserves 


possibly necessary in) some cases 
greatly hampers the freedom of credit. 
and substitutes for the judgment of 


bankers as applied to the circumstances 
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of the time, an arbitrary, invariable 
rule fixed by the Government. 

A complete throwing down of the 
bars in regard to bank reserves is un- 
doubtedly impracticable under — our 
banking system; but the banks in our 
chief commercial centres, acting under 
their clearing-house regulations, might 
safely be given a large measure of 
that freedom in handling their reserves 
possessed by the Canadian banks. 

We that the 
banking and currency committees of 
the House and Senate might atten- 


tively study the new Canadian Bank 


wish members of th: 


Act, and more especially those provi- 
sions of it relating to bank reserves 
(there is very little on that subject in 
the Act) and the issue and redemption 
of kank notes. 


Convenience for the Customer 


Hamsuer, Assistant Casuier Savings Union Bank 


AND Trust 


Company, SAN Francisco, Car. 


or C. &. 
HE Savings Union Bank and 
Trust Company of San Fran- 


cisco has found a statement envelope 


more convenient for the rendering of 


statements to commercial customers 
than any other method in use. 
As an original touch, on the back of 


the statement is the following: 


THE BALANCE SHOWN ON 
Tuts STATEMENT. 


To Prove 


1. Sort the cheeks enclosed in the 
envelope numerically or by date issued; 

2. Check off on the stub of your 
cheek book each of the checks paid by 
the bank: 

3. If your stubs show some checks 


not yet paid by the bank, subtract 


their total from the balance as shown 
by the bank balance and the result 


should be the same as shown on your 
check book. 

From bank balance............... Be xdien 
Subtract outstanding checks....... 


Check book balance............... 


t. Should you have mailed a de- 
posit to the bank, which does not yet 
show on the statement, it will be neces- 
sary to add this amount to the sum of 
the bank balance and subtract out- 
standing checks, the result being the 
check book balance. 

To bank balance............. ee a 
Add deposit not on statement..... 


NN cdi aitviaaebtiaie te ween seca whee eee 
Subtract outstanding checks..... 
Check book balance.............. 


As far as known the Savings Union 


is the only bank giving specific in 
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structions to its depositors for their 
ise. that they may reconcile the state- 
ment they receive from the bank. 


Cueck Books. 


Having a number of styles of check 
hooks much confusion has been over- 
come by designating fillers for check 
book and pocket check books by a form 
number or letter. For example: | In 
each leather cover is printed: “In or- 
dering a further supply of checks for 
this cover, request filler A,” each dif- 
ferent style of filler or cover having 
a different letter. In the way 
check books have printed therein: 
“When ordering another check book 
like this, request check book C-25,” 
the twenty-five referring to the num- 
ber of checks in the book. If a book 
of fifty checks is wanted the designa- 
tion is “C-50.” 

We also have printed in the front 
of all our check books, large or small, 
the following: 


same 


Gvuarp Acainst Fravup! 


Draw all checks from 
own book. 


Number your checks in regular suc- 


your your 


cession. 


Write plainly. Use plenty of good 
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black ink, and allow it to penetrate 
the fiber of the paper before blotting. 
We do not pay checks written with 
pencil. 

Begin writing and figures close to 
left-hand margin, and leave no space 
for additions or alterations. 

See that the figures correspond with 
the body of check, and that dollars 
are plainly separated from cents, thus: 
$100 75/100 or $100 x/100. 

Keep this check book in your safe 
when not in use. 

Statements of 
tained at any time. 

Akout two-thirds of the way through 
each book of customers’ checks which 
we furnish imprinted is inserted a 
form after the following: 

Checks to Page .... 
mR v<ee 

In view of the fact that this book 
will soon be exhausted, and assuming that 
you desire to receive a new one without de- 
lay, we suggest that you send us this blank, 
giving your order on the same. 


account may be ob- 


Begin new book with 


Savings Union Bank AnD Trust Co. 
We found that customers, before we 
adopted the use of this form, were fre- 
quently inconvenienced by the delay in 
getting a new book from the printer, 
owing to the fact that they had not 

ordered a sufficient time in advance. 


Bank Deposit Guaranty in Kansas 


HERE are 919 State banks in 
Kansas, of which 473 are now 
under the bank depositors’ guaranty 
law. says the “Kansas Banker.” 
Che amount in the fund created by 
issessments and available to pay losses, 
shown by the books of the State 
Treasurer, is $111,159.54. Since the 
went effect, June 30, 1909, 
1 single assessment each year has 
levied, and the fund has not at 
time drawn upon. The 
int of bonds and eash deposited 
e “good faith” fund and held by 
State as collateral to guarantee the 
ent of 


into 


been 


assessments, aggregates 


hat 


$355,977.10. During the present year 
a considerable number of banks 
have been instituted, many of which 
will doubtless become guaranteed banks 


new 


as soon as eligible under the law. 

How immeasurably 
the publication quoted, is the Kansas 
law, with its optional op- 
tional to enter the system or not in 


superior, says 


features 


the first place, and optional to with- 
draw at pleasure after having once en- 
tered—how infinitely to be preferred 
over any compulsory system, some com- 
spicuous examples of which are not far 
from our borders. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Bankers 


Private Bankers 


NEW YORK STATUTE——-DEPOSIT WITH 
STATE COMPTROLLER—WHAT CRED- 
ITORS ENTITLED TO. 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 


Second Circuit, April 14, 1913. 


IN RE ROSETT, ET AL, 


required to be made by a 
private banker with the Comptroller of 
the State of New York will be distribut- 
able, in case of such banker's insolvency, 
among only such creditors as did banking 


The deposit 


business with him in New York. 
EFORE  Lacompe, Warp and 

Noyes, Circuit Judges. 
Moritz and Max Rosett, partners 
composing the firm of M. Rosett, were 
adjudicated bankrupts, both individ- 


ually and as a firm, in an involuntary 
proceeding. The firm had carried on 
the business of private bankers at 197 
Stanton street, in this city, and at 
branches in New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. ‘The accounts of all these 
offices were kept at 114 Liberty street, 
New York City, where no banking 
business was done. In accordance with 
the provisions of sections 25 and 29d 
of chapter 393, Laws of 1911, amend- 
ing the General Business Law (Consol. 
Laws 1909, ¢. 20), the firm deposited 
corporate stock of the city of New 
York of a value of $100,000 with the 
state Comptroller, who, under an order 
of the Distriet Court, turned the stock 
over to the trustee in bankruptey, who 
the 

Warp, Circuit Judge: The question 
in the ease is whether this fund is dis- 
tributable among all the creditors who 
did banking business with the bank- 
rupts or only among such creditors as 
did banking business with them in the 
city of New York. The referee took 
the former, and Judge Holt, on a peti- 


converted same into eash. 


tion to revise, the latter, view. We 
agree with Judge Holt. 

Section 25 provides that no individ- 
ual or partnership shall engage in the 
business of receiving deposits of money 
for safe-keeping, or for the purpose of 
transmission to another, or for any 
other purpose, in cities of the first 
class, except upon certain conditions, 
among others, the depositing of mon- 
eys or securities with the State Comp- 
troller and the giving of a bond to him 
to secure the faithful performance of 
their engagements in the business. Upon 
conforming with the provisions of the 
section, the applicant is entitled to re- 
ceive from the Comptroller a license to 
do business at the place indicated in 
it. The section further provides: 


“The money and securities deposited 
with the Comptroller as herein  pro- 
vided and the money which in case of 
default shall be paid on the aforesaid 
bond by any applicant or the surety 
thereof shall constitute a trust fund for 
the benefit of the depositors of the 
license and of such persons as_ shall 
deliver money to such licensee for trans- 
another, and such _ benefic- 
iaries shall be entitled to an absolute 
preference as to such moneys or secur- 
ities over all general creditors of the 
licensee. Such money and_ securities 
shall in the event of the insolvency or 
bankruptey of the licensee be delivered 
by the Comptroller on the order or 
judgment of a court of competent jur- 
isdiction to the assignee, receiver or 
trustee of the licensee designated in 
such order or judgment.” 


mission to 


Section 29d is as follows: 


“Exceptions. 
sion shall not apply 
to any individual or partnership who 
would otherwise be required to comply 


The foregoing provi 
* * * (5) 
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with section 25 of this article who shall 
tile with the Comptroller a bond in 
the sum of ¥100,000 approved by the 
Comptroller as to form and sufficiency, 
for the purpose and conditioned as in 
the said section prescribed, where the 
business is conducted in a city having 
, population of 1,000,000 or over and 
if conducted elsewhere in the State such 
bond shall be in the sum of $50,000, or 
in lieu thereof money or securities ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the same 
amount. The provisions of section 29a 
shall be applicable to such bond or de- 
posit of money or securities.” 

It is quite clear that the Legislature 
was regulating the business of banking 
to be done within the State of New 
York and was speaking of cities and 
places within that State. The business 
the bankrupts were licensed to do with- 
in the State of New York was to be 
done subject to this law, and what 
business they did in their branches in 
other States was subject to regulation, 
not by the laws of New York, but by 
the laws of those States. Every State 
has a constitutional right to regulate 
such business. Engel vs. O'Malley, 
219 U. S. 128. In point of fact, the 
bankrupts did have licenses from the 
States of New Jersey and Ohio to do 
the business of banking within those 
States. None was required in Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

The bankrupts took advantage of 
the foregoing exception—29d (5). 
Although they received no written li- 
cense as provided in section 25, they 
were none the less quite as effectually 
licensed; i. e., in consideration of their 
compliance with the provisions of the 
exception they were permitted—that is, 
they were licensed—to do banking 
isiness in New York City. Inasmuch 

the exception provides that the se- 
irities delivered and the bond given 

the Comptroller are to be “for the 
rpose and conditioned as in said sec- 
m (25) prescribed,” their proceeds 
ist now be applied as a trust fund 
r the benefit of the firm’s customers 
o did deposit with and deliver money 
it in New York City. In the lan- 
ige of section 25 it “shall constitute 
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a fund for the benefit of the depositors 
of the licensee and of such persons as 
shall deliver money to such licensee 
for transmission to others. * * *” 

It is true that the branches are parts 
of the main concern, and that all those 
who dealt with the branches knew that 
to be the fact, and were creditors of 
the firm of equal standing. It is also 
true that the branches made daily re- 
ports and forwarded all moneys they 
received in excess of needs for current 
expenses to the office of the firm at 114 
Liberty street. These facts, however, 
do not show that the moneys forward- 
ed by the branches were deposits with 
or deliveries to. the. firm in New York 
by the customers of the branches, and 
do not bring those customers within the 
protection of this special fund of 
$100,000. 

The decree is affirmed. 


Protest 
WHEN EXCUSED—WHEN CHECK IS TAKEN 
IN PAYMENT. 


Court of Appeals of Kentucky, Feb. 18 


1913. 
YOUNG VS. EXCHANGE BANK OF KENTUCKY. 
Where a bank receives from the drawer 


and acceptor of a draft a check for the 
amount thereof, and stamps the draft 
“paid,” and delivers up the same, it cannot 
afterwards, when the time for protesting 
the draft has expired, look to an indorser 
thereon, if the check should not be paid. 


EK B. CARR and W. A. Young of- 

* fered to the Exchange National 
Bank of Kentucky a draft for $4,000 
drawn by Carr upon himself to the 
order of Young, and payable at the 
Market Street National Bank of Phila- 
delphia. The bank officers declined to 
take the same unless it should be in- 
dorsed by Mrs. Amelia A. Young, the 
mother of W. A. Young. The latter 
then procured the indorsement of Mrs. 
Young, and the draft was discounted 
by the bank. Two days before the 
maturity of the draft Young and Carr 
came to the bank and requested a re- 
newal, which was refused. Carr there- 
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upon drew a check on the Market 
Street National Bank, in favor of 
Young, for $4,000, and Young indorsed 
the check and delivered it to the bank 
in payment of the draft, and the bank 
offeers stamped the draft “paid,” and 
delivered it to Carr and Young. This 
check was forwarded for payment in 
due business, but was pro- 
tested for non-payment four days after 
on which the draft had ma- 


course of 


the day 
tured. 
Carroii, J. (omitting part of the 


opinion ) : 


Taking up the second proposition 
advanced by counsel for the bank, we 
find it laid down, by all the authorities 
on commercial paper, that the failure 
to present paper in due time for pay- 
ment, and to give notice of its non- 
payment, will be excused by accident 


or misfortune not attributable to the 
fault or voluntary act of the holder 
that makes it impracticable or impos- 
sible to do these things. The cireum- 
stances that will operate to excuse pre- 
sentment and notice are stated in 
Story on Promissory Notes, § 257, as 
follows: “(1) Inevitable accident or 
overwhelming calamity; (2) prevalence 
of a malignant disease which suspends 
the ordinary operations of business; 
(8) the presence of political circam- 
stances amounting to a virtual inter- 
ruption and an obstruction of the or- 
dinary negotiations of trade; (4) the 
breaking out of war between the coun- 
try of the maker and that of the 
holder; (5) the occupation of the 
country where the parties live, or where 
the note is payable, by a public enemy, 
which suspends commercial intercourse ; 
(6) public and positive interdictions 
and prohibitions of the state which ob- 
struct or suspend commerce and inter- 
course; (7) the utter impracticability 
of finding the maker or ascertaining 
his place of residence.” 

In Story on Bills of Exchange, § 327, 
the foregoing excuses are substantially 
adopted, as they are in Parsons on Bills 
and Notes, vol. 1, p. 460, and in Ran- 
Paper. vol. 3, 


dolph on Commercial 
Daniel on Ne- 


$$ 1820-1355. and in 
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gotiable Instruments, vol. 2, § 1170. 
The sum of the principle announced 
in these textbooks is stated in the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law, §§ 81, 1138, 
where it is said that delay in making 
presentment or in giving notice of dis- 
honor “is excused when the delay is 
caused by circumstances beyond the 
control of the holder, and not imput- 
able to his default, misconduct, or neg- 
ligence. 

As illustrative cases on the subject, 
we select out of a number the foltow- 
ing: In House vs. Adams & Co., 48 
Pa. 261, and in Berry vs. Southern 
Bank, 2 Duv. 379, it was held that the 
cessation of mails and commercial in- 
tercourse during the late war between 
the states was a sufficient excuse for 
the omission to give due notice of the 
dishonor of a bill. In Wilson vs. 
Senier, 14 Wis. 380, it was held that 
the sickness of the holder of the note, 
if it was not only sudden but so severe 
as to prevent him from making the 
presentment and giving notice of non- 
payment, would furnish a good excuse. 
In Windham Bank vs. Norton, Con- 
verse & Co., 22 Conn. 218, it was 
held that, where the failure to make 
presentment of a bill was caused by 
the mistake of the postmaster where it 
was mailed, this excused the failure to 
present it. In Garver vs. Downie, 33 
Cal. 176, it was held that, where a 
notary, in good faith, made diligent 
inquiry of those most likely to know 
the residence of the indorsers, and act- 
ed upon the information so obtained in 
mailing them notice, the indorsers were 
not released, although the notice was 
sent to the wrong place. In Salisbury vs. 
Bartleson, 39 Minn., 365, it was held 
that, where the party entitled to notice 
had removed his residence without the 
knowledge of the person charged with 
the duty of giving notice, the failure to 
give notice in due time was excused. In 
Pier vs. Heinrichshoffen, 67 Mo. 163. 
it was held that the sudden and unex- 
pected suspension of a bank, to which 
the note had been for collection 
and payment in due of mail, 
excused the prompt giving of notice. 
In Blodgett vs. Durgin, 82 Vt. 361, it 


sent 
course 
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was held that the holder of a note was 
excused from giving notice to an in- 
dorser, where he did not know the resi- 
dence of the indorser, and could not 
ascertain it by diligent inquiry. In 
Newbold vs. Boraef, Pa. 387, 2% 
was held that where a letter inclosing 
a bill was sent for presentment and 
protest to a notary, but not delivered 
to him by the letter carrier, because of 
his illness, this furnished a_ sufficient 
excuse for lack of due diligence in giv- 
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ing notice of protest. 

In no one of the authorities cited, or 
in any other that we have examined, do 
we find a state of facts precisely like 
the facts shown by this record. But 
we think, when the principle announced 
in these authorities is applied to the 
facts of this case, that the excuse relied 
on for not giving Mrs. Young notice 
was not sufficient, and is not embraced 
by any of the rules laid down by the 
books. The failure to give the notice 
was not due to misfortune or casualty 
or unavoidable accident, or to any cir- 
cumstance or condition beyond the con- 
trol of the bank. It was due entirely 
to the voluntary act of the bank offi- 
cers in accepting, in satisfaction of the 
draft, the check given to the bank by 
Carr and Young. Mrs. Young was not 
a party to this transaction. She 
had no notice or knowledge of it what- 
ever, nor did she have any information 
of it until July 15, when the bank re- 
ceived notice of the non-payment of 
the check. 

It seems clear that the bank officers 
were willing to and did accept the 
check in settlement of the draft, and 
that they freely trusted to the integ- 
rity and solvency of Carr and Young 
for its payment without ascertaining, 
could have done, from the 
which the check was drawn, 
or not it was good. Their 
ct in accepting the check, and 
the draft after 
Stusving it “paid,” manifested that 
ther were willing at the time to look 
to check given to them for the 
pay it of the draft, and that they 
did t at that time intend to hold 


as they 
hank on 
whether 
cond 


in irrendering 


Mrs Young liable on it. or anticipate 
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that they would be required to look to 
her for payment. If the bank had ac- 
cepted a note from Carr and Young 
with other indorsers, in place of the 
draft, and had delivered the draft to 
Carr and Young, and it developed that 
the indorsers on the note were insol- 
vent, it could scarcely be maintained 
that the bank, upon discovering the 
worthless character of the note it had 
accepted, could hold Mrs. Young 
liable; and we see no substantial differ- 
ence between the supposed case and the 
one that actually exists. 

When Mrs. Young indorsed this 
paper, the law wrote into the contract, 
for her benefit and protection, that she 
should have notice of the dishonor of 
the paper according to the course of 
commercial law, and, if not, that she 
should be released from liability. Or 
as said by Daniel on Negotiable Instru- 
ments, vol. 2, § 970: “It is regarded as 
entering as a condition in the contract 
of the drawer and indorser of a bill, 
and of the indorser of a note, that he 
shall only be bound in the event that 
acceptance or payment is demanded, 
and he notified if it is not made. And, 
in default of notice of non-acceptance 
or non-payment, the party entitled to 
notice is at once discharged, unless 
some excuse exists which exonerates the 
holder.” 

This being so, it would seem to fol- 
low, as an indisputable consequence, 
that when the bank voluntarily chose to 
accept the check and surrender the 
draft, and not to give notice of the non- 
payment of the draft at its maturity, 
Mrs. Young was discharged; and the 
fact that she may not have been dam- 
aged by the delay in giving her notice 
does not affect the question. Daniel on 
Negotiable Instruments, vol. 2 § 1170; 
Randolph on Commercial Law, vol. 3, 
$ 1320; Smith vs. Long, 40 Mich. 555; 
Wymore First National Bank vs. Mil- 
ler, 37 Neb. 500. 

It may be admitted that the bank 
officers believed, in good faith, that the 
check would be paid; but this cireum- 
stance does not bring the transaction 
within the scope of any of the excep- 
tions that will excuse notice. If the 
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holder of paper could absolve himself 
from the duty of giving notice by show- 
ing that he acted in good faith, or by 
showing that he mistakably trusted to 
the solvency of parties whose paper he 
accepted in place of other paper, it is 
obvious that the excuse for not giving 
notice in this class of cases would rest 
entirely in the judgment and discretion 
of the party charged with the duty of 
giving notice. The failure to give no- 
tice would be due entirely to circum- 
stances within his control, and not to 
circumstances beyond his control. It 
would not be due to accident, misfor- 
tune, or other casualty. To sanction 
this as an excuse would be a departure 
from rules laid down by all the authori- 
ties and that have been adhered to with- 
out substantial change since their adop- 
tion in the early history of commercial 
law. We find no reason for enlarging 
or extending existing excuses that the 
experience of many vears has pointed 
out as being sufficient. 

For the reasons stated, the judgment 
is reversed, with directions to proceed 
in conformity with this opinion. 


Letter of Credit 


CREATED BY-——PREFERENCE, 


RELATION 


Supreme Court of New York, Appellate 
Division, First Department, April, 1913. 


EDWARD D. TAUSSIG VS. CARNEGIE 


PANY, ET AL. 


TRUST COM- 


The issuance of a letter of credit by a 
banking institution establishes the relation 
of debtor and creditor. 

No relation of trust arises 
suance of a letter of credit. 

The holder of a letter of credit issued by 
a trust company, which afterwards be- 
comes insolvent, is not entitled to a prefer- 
ence in the distribution of the funds of such 
trust company. 


APPEAL from judgment entered 
upon decision after trial at Special 
Term dismissing complaint on_ the 
merits. 
Charles A. Taussig for appellant; 
Frank M. Patterson for respondents. 


from the is- 


McLaveuun, J.: Action to obtain 
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a preference over general creditors of 
the Carnegie Trust Company. The 
facts upon which a _ preference is 
claimed are not in dispute. The plain 
tiff, at the times hereinafter mentioned 
was a retired rear admiral of the United 
States Navy, and as such receiving 
from the United States Government a 
salary of $499.80 per month. During 
such time the Carnegie Trust Company 
was a domestic banking corporation, 
and as a part of its business issued 
letters of credit addressed to its foreign 
correspondents. In December, 1909, 
the plaintiff had an account with the 
trust company, but it was not sufficient 
to indemnify it for a letter of credit 
which he desired during an absence in 
Europe of several months. He laid the 
situation before the trust company and 
an agreement was thereupon entered 
into by which it issued to him a letter 
of credit addressed to its European cor- 
respondents for £600, payable at the 
rate of £100 monthly. ‘To secure or 
indemnify the company against the is- 
suance of such letter, and any amounts 
it might pay by reason thereof, he 
agreed that his salary. should be de- 
posited with it as the same fell due, 
and that he would not, without the con- 
sent of the trust company in writing, 
“revoke or in any way change the allot- 
ment which I have made of my pay as 
rear admiral, U. S. Navy, retired, in 
favor of the Carnegie Trust Company, 
during the life and validity of any let- 
ter of credit which shall be given to me 
by the Carnegie Trust Company.” The 
plaintiff subsequently drew against the 
letter of credit for £595, and when the 
letter was returned the £595 was cred- 
ited to his account. On the 19th of 
August, 1910, a new letter of credit in 
the same form, in the same amount and 
under the same conditions, was issued 
to the plaintiff, and the sum of £125 
was thereafter drawn against it. After 
the issuance of the first letter of credit 
the trust company opened a new account 
on its books in the name of the plaintiff, 
which it designated as “Letter of 
Credit” account, the other account re- 
maining as before. Thereafter there 
was received from the United Stxtes 
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(,overnment and credited to that ac- 
count $6,497.40, and drafts against the 
letter of credit which were paid, 
clarged against it, amounting to $3,- 
576.58. On January 7, 1911, the trust 
company became insolvent, and the su- 
perintendent of banks took charge of it 
for the purpose of liquidation. There 
was on that day standing to the plain- 
tiff’s credit in the letter of credit ac- 
count ¥2.920.82. He thereafter claimed 
he was entitled to 
general creditors for the amount of this 


a preference over 
credit. which was rejected as a_pre- 
ferred, but allowed as a general claim. 
Subsequently a 737.64 
was made on the claim, which left a 
balance due the plaintiff of $2,183.18. 
and this action was brought to estab- 
lish the same as a preferred claim. The 
complaint was dismissed, without costs, 
and he appeals. 

! am of the opinion the complaint 
was properly dismissed. The relation 
existing between the plaintiff and the 
trust company, at the time the latter 
became insolvent, was that of debtor 
and creditor. The opening of the ac- 
count and designating it “Letter of 
Credit” was a mere matter of conven- 
ience to the trust company. It did not 
hold the money credited to that account 
in trust for the plaintiff, and his inter- 
est was precisely the same in that credit 
as in the credit to the other account, 
and in neither ease was he entitled to a 
preference (Crawford vs. West Side 
Bank, 100 N. Y., 50; Aetna National 
Bank vs. Fourth National Bank, 46 N. 
Y.. 82; People vs. St. Nicholas Bank, 
77 Hun, 159). 

An authority in point is Kuehne vs. 
Union Trust Co. (133 Mich., 602). 
There money was paid to a bank for a 

* of credit issued by it for and in 
name of another bank under the 
rs agreement of indemnity, the 
being placed with the other 
of the bank, and for convenience 
d on its books to the credit of the 
iser, but in such a way as to pre- 
ts withdrawal otherwise than by 
against the letter. It was held 
is did not constitute a trust fund 
benefit of the bank liable on 


dividend of 


and honoring the drafts drawn against 
such letter so as to entitle it to a pref- 
erence over the general creditors of the 
other bank on the latter’s insolvency. 

It follows, therefore, that the judg- 
ment appealed from should be affirmed, 
with costs. 

All concur. 


Reports 


MINNESOTA STATUTE 
FORMATION 


WITHHOLDING IN- 
“WHAT AMOUNTS TO, 


Supreme Court of Minnesota, May 16, 1913. 


STATE VS. SHARP. 


Under the statute of Minnesota, making 
it a felony for an officer of a bank to 
withhold any information called for by the 
Superintendent of Banks, the offense is 
committed whenever such an officer makes 
a false report irrespective of his intent. 


EFENDANT was indicted by the 

grand jury of Faribault county 
for the offense of withholding certain 
information, called for by the State 
Superintendent of Banks, under chap- 
ter 201, General Laws 1909 (Rev. Laws 
Supp. 1909 $§ 2126—1 to 2126—14). 
He demurred to the indictment. The 
trial court overruled the demurrer and 
certified the case to the Supreme Court. 


Haruiam, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion): The contention is that the 
offense of withholding information is 
not committed unless the same is wil- 
fully withheld, that a person cannot be 
guilty of withholding any information 
unless he possesses such information, 
that a false report which the person 
making it does not know to be false, or 
a failure to state facts called for which 
he does not know to exist, cannot con- 
stitute an offense within this statute. 

We cannot place so narrow a con- 
struction upon this statute. The statute 
does not make actual knowledge or 
criminal intent an essential ingredient 
of this offense. Of course, at common 
law intent to commit a crime is of the 
essence of the crime, and as a general 
rule, when an act is made an offense by 
statute, the statute is to be construed 
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in the light of the common law, and 
the existence of a criminal intent is 
held essential. But this depends on the 
subject matter and the lauguage of the 
statute, and when without reference to 
knowledge or intent the statute makes 
an act an offense, any person who does 
the forbidden act violates the law, re- 
gardless of his knowledge or intent. 
State vs. Heck, 28 Minn. 549. The 
question of intent is not material in this 
class of statutory offenses. Such stat- 
utes are in the nature of police regula- 
tions, and impose a_ penalty irrespec- 
tive of intent to violate them; the ob- 
ject being to require a degree of dili- 
gence for the protection of the public 
which shall render violation impossible. 
The statute makes the act criminal 
without regard to the intent. The gist 
of the offense was the withholding of 
information, and the offense was com- 
mitted if the defendant made a false 
report in response to a call for true 


information. The statement that such 
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a report was wilfully false was unneces- 
sary. State vs. Edwards, 94 Minn. 
225, 102 N. W. 697, 69 L. R. A. 667; 
State vs. Quackenbush, 98 Minn. 515, 
108 N. W. 9538; United States vs. Allen 
(D. C.) 47 Fed. 699. 

The construction contended for by 
defendant as applied to reports made 
by the executive officers of the bank 
would almost wholly destroy its effec- 
tiveness. This bank was the custodian 
of the funds of its depositors. Its prin- 
cipal business was to invest and safe- 
guard those funds. This defendant was 
the chief executive officer of the bank. 
It was his business to know whether the 
reports he made were true or false, 
and he cannot be heard to say that he 
possessed no knowledge of the truth or 
falsity of the reports which he makes 
pursuant to a call of the Superintend- 
ent of banks. 

We hold that the acts charged in the 
indictment constitute an offense within 
the statute. 


Replies to Law and Banking Questions 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient 
general interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


Payee— Identification of Per- 
son Having Same Name 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Ang. 10, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sin: We are writing you for some infor- 
mation as to a bank’s responsibility in aec- 
cepting identifications on checks in the fol- 
lowing case: 

Thos. Jones gives John Smith a check for 
S100. The check falls into the hands of the 
wrong John Smith, who furnishes identifi- 
cation, and the money is paid to him. 

We are desirous of knowing if a bank is 
responsible for paying this to the correct 
John Smith? We have been informed that 
there have been some important decisions 
along this line, and that you could set us 
right as to just where the bank's responsi- 
bility ends in this matter. 

PD. D. Urecuvuren, Cashier. 

Answer: The general rule is that 
a bank is bound to ascertain that the 
person to whom it pays a check is the 
genuine a person lawfully 
Claiming under that payee, and that it 
is no defense to the bank that it paid 


pavee, or 


the check in the regular course of busi- 
ness with nothing to excite suspicion to 
a person bearing the same name as the 
payee. (Graves vs. American Ex- 
change Bank, 17 N. Y. 205.) 

The matter was stated in a 
practical way in an English 
where it was said by Ashurst, J.: 


very 


case, 


“In order to derive a legal title to 
a bill ef exchange, it is necessary to 
prove the handwriting of the payee, 
and, therefore, though the bill may 
come by mistake into the hands of an- 
other person though of the same name 
‘with the payee, yet his indorsement will 
uot confer a title;” and by Buller, J.: 

“T am of the opinion that it is in- 
cumbent on a plaintiff who sues on a 
bill of exchange to prove the indorss 
ment of the person to whom it is reall) 
payable; here it is clear that the in 
dorsement was not made by the san: 
H. whom the bill 
payable, and no indorsement by an 


Davis to was mad 
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other person will give any title what- 


ever. 

In the New York case cited above, 
Harvey C. Hurd, of Perrysburgh, N. 
Y.. being indebted to Charles F. 
Graves, of Mendota, Illinois, procured 
from a banker at Fredonia, N. Y., a 
draft upon the American Exchange 
Bank of New York, payable to 
“Charles FE. Graves or order.” By 
mistake, Hurd sent the draft to La 
Salle, Ill., where it fell into the hands 
of another person of the name of 
Charles F. Graves, who transferred it 
for full value to one Baldwin, by whom 
it was indorsed to parties who pre- 
sented it to the drawee, the American 
Exchange Bank, which paid the same 
in the ordinary course of its banking 
business without notice of any interest 
or claim of the Charles F. Graves of 
Mendota. In an action by the latter 
for the conversion of the draft the 
kank was held liable for the amount 
thereof. 

It will be noticed that in this case 
the negligence of Hurd contributed to 
the mistake, and under the modern 
rule this might afford the bank a de- 
fense. (First Nat. Bank of Danvers 
vs. First Nat. Bank of Salem, 151 
Mass. 280; Peoples Nat. Bank vs. 
Franklin Bank, 88 Tenn. 299.) But 
in the absence of negligence on the 
part of the drawer, there can be no 
doubt that the bank is bound to know 
that the person who has indorsed the 
the person intended as_ the 
payee, and not merely a person of that 
name, 


check is 


Certificate of Deposit— Two 
or More Payees—Indorse- 
ment 


Oxawvitie, Ini., Aug. 29, 1913. 
* Bankers Magazine: 
When parties deposit money pay- 
‘0, say, John Doe or his wife Kate, 
ther draw the money when the certifi- 
vs “payable to either”? And in case 
th of one of the parties is it safe for 
nk to pay the certificate to the sur- 
one or must they only pay to the 
strator? 
F. Morntzr, Cashier. 
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Answer: The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law provides that such an in- 
strument may be drawn payable to the 
order of * * * one or some of 
several payees. (Sec. 27, N. Y. Act; 
Sec. 8, Commissioner’s Draft). There 
is, therefore, no reason why a certifi- 
cate of deposit may not be drawn pay- 
able to “John Doe or Kate Doe’’; and 
in such case the indorsement of either 
is sufficient to pass the title, and the 
bank is authorized to make payment ac- 
cording to the tenor of the paper, that 
is to say, to either of the two persons 
named as payees. In cases of this 
kind the element of survivorship is not 
important; for whether both payees 
be living or one be dead, payment may 
be made to the one presenting the 
paper. In this respect the case is very 
different from that where the certifi- 
cate is made payable to John Doe and 
Kate Doe. In the latter case the ques- 
tion of survivorship may be largely a 
question of fact, and, hence, the consent 
of the executor or administrator of the 
deceased payee may be necessary to the 
protection of the bank. 


New Counterfeit $5 Silver 
Certificate (Indian Head) 


ERIES 1899; check letter “C”’; face 
plate No. 1646; back plate No. 
988; J. C. Napier, Register of the 
Treasury; Lee McClung, Treasurer of 
the United States. 

This counterfeit is apparently print- 
ed from crudely etched plates on fair 
quality of bond paper, ink lines being 
used to imitate the silk fiber of the 
genuine. 

The seal number and large V with 
superimposed FIVE are printed in 
light blue; in some instances it looks 
green. The Indian portrait is very 
poor. The back of the note is printed 
a grass green and there has been very 
little attempt made to imitate the lathe 
work on the back of the note. 

This counterfeit should not deceive 
the ordinarily careful handler of 
money. 





Rules for the Selection of Commercial 
Paper 


By ©. B. H 


\ZLEWOOD, SECRETARY 
ie piece ot 
bank. these 


tions may be profitably asked: 


passing on any paper 


presented to a ques- 
Is the broker responsible, morally and 
financially? 

It a broker 
takes on the obligations of con- 


has a conscience and 
only 
cerns whom he has thoroughly investi- 
gated and who he is satisfied are sate 
then the 
wares can have a certain degree of con- 
fidence in the paper that is offered by 
him to start with. Your correspondents 


in New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 


could advise you safely on this 


credit risks. buver of | his 


more 

point and could suggest the names of 

three or four reliable brokers to you. 

Is the business of the borrower a good 
substantial one? 

This is an important question from 
the standpoint of general business con- 
ditions. A manufacturer in a luxury 
line, for example, might have difficulty 
in times of depression. 


Is the different 
line from that which you are loan- 


borrower's business G 
ing to locally? 

It is a 

your loans. 


good scheme to diversify 
If, for example, vou have 
as your principal local industry tan- 
ning or dairying, it would probably be 
good judgment not to buy paper of 


tanning or dairying concerns. 
Has the borrower enough capital? 
Dun's figures show that seventy per 
cent. of the failures in any given vear 
are due to lack of capital. Even the 
best concern may grow too fast. get 
sprawled out, invest too much in per- 
manent assets and not be able to meet 
their bills or notes when they become 
due. 


Is the management honest? 


of 


The 


fundamental 
concern 


This is, course, a 
question. very soundest 
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Union Trust Company. Cuicago. 


in the country with ample capital could 
be put in a receiver’s hands in rapid 
time if some new management comes 
in and is crooked with the stockhold- 
ers and crooked with the creditors. 


Is the management capable and ener 
getic? 

Competition nowadays is _ pretty 
strong, especially in any line of busi- 
ness where the margin of profit is 
You must know that those at 
the head of the business have long ex- 
perience in_ it, the brains and 
ability not only to manufacture the 
product, push the sales, but also to 
properly finance the 


small. 


have 


business as a 


whole. 


Does the financial statement show a 
good proportion of quick assets to 
current debt? 

A’ good, live concern in almost any 
line of business should be able to ex- 
hibit enough quick assets to pay off the 
liabilities at least Some 
credit men absolutely insist 
ratio of two for one of quick asests 
to debts, but probably, like everything 
else, it is not wise to make this rule 
hard and fast. 


twice over. 


upon a 


Are the quick assets really quick? 
You ean count on it that the debts of 
a concern are equal to their face value, 
dollar for dollar. We should be sure 
that the quick assets are also clean and 
readily convertible. An account that 
has been running on the books for a 
year and is past due should not be 
called a quick asset, and neither should 
merchandise that is out of date or un 
salable. Of course, without actual in- 
vestigation in person, the banker can 
only surmise about these matters, bu! 
a shrewd loaner of money can pretty) 
nearly tell from the appearance of th 
statement, taking into consideration th 
line of business. how this would be. 





RULES FOR SELECTION 


Are the accounts and bills receivable for 
a short time and being constantly 
turned over? 


When we buy a corporation’s note, 
usually for four or six months’ matur- 
ity. we ought to know that the corpora- 
tion is likely to receive returns from 
sales of their merchandise in an equally 
short time, so that they are not de- 
pending on re-borrowing to pay off 
maturing obligations. You would not 
take notes from your customer for dis- 
count that run two or three years as a 
general thing, and there is no reason 
why we should loan against this kind 
of assets shown by a corporation in 
its statement. 


receivable bear the 
proper ratio to the merchandise 
on hand? In _ other 
they converting their merchandise 
into accounts and not 
allowing it to accumulate on their 
floors? 


Do the accounts 


words, are 


receivable 


We can determine about this if we 
know their total volume of sales and 
terms of their sales. For instanee, if 
they sell on ninety-day terms and get 
their money on an average of four 
months and their total sales are $900.- 
000 would conclude that their 
amount of merchandise at any one time 
should be about $300,000, or one-third 
of their total In 
assume they over 


we 


this case we 
their 


sales. 
turn 
three times a vear. 


money 


Are they carrying enough cash balances 
‘o be on the safe side? 


Dill 
sition 
is by 
perl 
carr 
the 


how: r. 


erent concerns look at this propo- 
differently. For a concern that 
rrowing from only one bank it is 
s not so important that they 
large cash balances, providing 
does not insist on it. If, 
they are seeking credit from 
sll over the country by placing 
paper through brokers they 


ink 


bank 
thei 


shou © be able to show that they will 
be to take up any part of their 


obli: 
diffi 
to h 


ms if presented without any 
This means that they ought 
1 good-sized cash balance. 
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Have they adequate bank facilties? 


This is a very important point be- 
cause if a borrower, especially in a 
country town, has his borrowing shut 
off through brokers by of 
financial depression, he has to fall back 
on his own banks. It is important to 
therefore, that the borower has 
enough banks and enough loaning 
power to take care of his total require- 
ments. The cleanest proposition is 
for a concern to have one or more 
banks with lines of credit definitely 
established for its maximum require- 
ments, and then to put out its paper 
through the brokers for the advantage 
of lower money leaving the 
bank lines open. 


reasons 


see, 


rates, 


Is the physical property in good shape? 


Of course this is important. While 
a banker does not look at the items of 
plant and machinery as closely as those 
in the quick asset column, yet it is 
very important to know that the manu- 
facturer, for instance, has a _ good 
plant, well adapted to his uses, well 
protected from fire loss and conven- 
iently situated to transportation. This 
naturally brings up the next question. 


Is depreciation on the permament in- 
vestment taken care of? 


The banker should insist that the bor- 
rower depreciate the book value of his 
plant and equipment each year corre- 
sponding to their actual loss in value 
through use. The conservative manu- 
facturer will always do this, as he does 
not want to fool himself, let alone his 
creditors. 


Does the borrower take care of his 
trade obligations promptly and 
satisfactorily? 


Generally speaking, a concern that 
is large enough to borrow through a 
commercial paper broker should be dis- 
counting all its bills in the trade and 
should not be asking extension in any 
form. There should be no excuse for 
them to issue paper to trade creditors, 
and the presence of bills payable to 
trade creditors is a sign of weakness 
that would be recognized at once. You 
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can obtain very valuable comment and 
criticism from people in the trade who 
have either sold the borrower or who, 
perhaps, are in direct competition with 
him. 


Does the borrower conduct his rela- 
tions with his bank or banks in a 


satisfactory manner? 


This is an important question to de- 
sure that if 
unsatisfactory 
would have great 


you may be 
has an 


termine, as 
the 
banking record he 


borrower 
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difficulty 
as he needs them which might cause 
his failure under certain conditions 
Furthermore, the bank that has dealt 
directly with the concern can answer 
more intelligently the various questions 
about the ability and moral responsi- 
bility of the management. The bank’s 
opinion, like the opinion of everybody 
else, of has to be weighed 
against the probable prejudice as well 
as the probable knowledge of the party 
making it. 


in securing accommodations 


course, 
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What Are the Railroads Worth P 


The Physical Valuation Act and Some of the Problems to 
be Met in Carrying it Out 


By Lovis ALBert Lams or A. G. 


HE passage of an Act requiring 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make an appraisal of Ameri- 
can railway property affords a striking 
example of the popular temper of the 
times. There is a great mass of scien- 
tific testimony, all tending to show that 
“physical” valuations, no matter how 
accurately made, give no sound basis 
for the making of rates; that “‘actual 
value” has no necessary relation to the 
capital liability outstanding against a 
property, but that earning capacity is 
the real test, both of value and of lia- 
bility. 

“Popular common sense” has reject- 
ed these propositions for many years, 
and the demand for an_ item-by-item 
appraisal of the carriers now stands on 
the Federal Statutes, and is in process 
of enforcement. 

No matter what views we may hold 
as to the wisdom of national ownership 
of railways, it seems fairly plain to us 


Epwarps & Sons. 


that the Valuation Act aims toward this 
end. If carried out with skill and wis- 
doa, this valuation will put into the 
hands of the people at least two of the 
three facts essential to any nationaliza- 
tion programme. As stated by Mr. J. 
H. McClements, in the Alton case, 
April 7th, 1907, the matter stands thus: 

“In any plan of readjustment (and 
nationalization would be a ‘readjust- 
ment’). the essential facts to be ascer- 
tained are’: 

“A—What is the value of the prop- 
erty?” 

“B—What is a safe estimate of its 
earning under unfavorable 
business conditions?” 

“C—What is a fair estimate of in- 
creased earning capacity to be devel- 
oped, in view of future growth of 
traf—c, and the capacity for its more 
economical transportation, by a_ wise 
expenditure of additional capital and 
superior management?” 


capacity 
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Evidently, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will have information as 
full as can be obtained on points “A” 
and “B.” Inferences, as to point “C” 
will be as easily drawn by the Govern- 
ment, as by any private consultant or 
financier. And there it is!—a complete 
working basis for the elaboration of 
nationalization plans whenever the pop- 
ular will determines to go into the car- 
rying business as a “side line” of gov- 
ernment. 


A VatvaBLe Point GAINED. 


Herein lies the immense importance 
to the public and to the carriers alike, 
of the appraisal now about to be made. 
No doubt the valuation reached by the 
engineers and advisory board of the 
Commerce Commission will be ‘‘datum,” 
from which (as in the case of “Chicago 
Railways Company”) subsequent values 
may be derived by the simple addition 
of new capital expenditures, less net 
depreciation. Hence an unduly low ap- 
praisal would be a lasting hardship. 

Unfortunately, the Physical Valua- 
tion  rogramme leaves out of consider- 
ation a variety of important elements 
of \slue; or worse, tends to confuse 
“cos!” and “value.” On this head. 
Hen:, Fink, of the Norfolk & Western 


Syst'in, once remarked: 


pose one road built in a fertile 
val] with easy grades and curves, 
and ther across a mountain range. 
One ay have been built for $25,000 
an and the other for $100,000 a 
mile ut the first might easily earn 


several times as much as the second, 
and be worth proportionately more. . 

To the cost of reproducing the 
physical property the appraisers would 
be obliged to add several different 
sums, on account of a number of ele- 
ments of real value. How large to 
make these sums would be purely a 
matter of opinion. Nevertheless, it 
would be absolutely necessary to include 
them, to represent fairly the value of 
the road.” 


Location, which may be regarded as 
the thing, or element, of dominant 
value, has no place in the physical ap- 
praisal of a railroad, except in so far 
as location, density of population, num- 
ber of towns served, and so on, have 
required greater or smaller capital out- 
lays and larger or smaller upkeep al- 
lowances. “Strategic position,” “‘loca- 
tion,” and the industrial advantages of 
termini, are excluded from a physical 
appraisal, as of minor importance, 
when rate-making comes to be regarded 
as a function of property cost and en- 
ergy expended, rather than a function 
of productive and distributive elements, 
affecting the whole country. 


LeGat PrincipLes EstTABLisHED. 


There is, however, no occasion for 
alarm on the part of holders of rail- 
way securities. Valuation by the Gov- 
ernment will not affect the fully estab- 
lished principle that capital is entitled 
to a fair compensation. Valuation may, 
and doubtless will, limit future issues 
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We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 








not be retroactive, to the injury of 
capital already outstanding. Valuation 
by the Government will establish, as it 
never before has been established, the 
“rock bottom minimum value” of every 
security junior to the first mortgage 
bonds. Systems having the great tide- 
water terminals, and commanding the 
interior gateways, will be valued at 
totals far below their true worth in 
liquidation, and the effect of this under- 


appraisal will be to give the stocks an 
advantage in the markets, proportion- 
ate to the known excess of real value 
over the Commission’s appraisal. In 
other words, the richest of the carriers 
—regardless of the valuations arrived 


at for their physical properties—will 
carry such large marginal assets that 
their stocks will sell on “low risk” 
bases, and will enjoy in a larger meas- 
ure than formerly, the quality of ready 
convertibility on ‘change. 

No matter what the valuation of a 
railroad may be, the fact will remain, 
that, as a matter of law, “when a cor- 
poration has a surplus, whether a divi- 
dend shall be made, and if made, how 
much it shall be, and when and where 
it shall be payable, rests in the fair and 
honest discretion cf the directors, un- 
controllable by the courts.” 

An official “valuation,” for purposes 
of rate regulation, service regulation, 
control of new issues, government pur- 
chase or what not, can not impair the 
force of actual money’s worth in ex- 
cess of such an appraisal. And any 
such excess of money’s worth over total 
obligations constitutes a “surplus,” 


Los 


which, at law, is the inalienable prop- 
erty of the proprietors, and subject to 
their disposal, through the legal action 
of their elective officers, the directors. 

Even if nationalization should become 
the policy and will of the people, and 
even if low valuations be taken as the 
basis of purchase by the Government, 
the Constitution will be in force as 
heretofore, and the courts hardly can 
be expected to ignore vast sums of 
money, worth, or value, in items neg- 
lected by the Appraisers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Even this 
view of the matter may seem Utopian 
to some of our readers, who have fol- 
lowed the opinions of the Supreme 
Court in recent years, and especially, 
as the people have learned how to 
amend the Constitution to their own 


liking. 
ConGress Witt Be REASONABLE 


None the less, we think it fair to 
think Congress will assign considerable 
weight to the principles worked out 
during 1904 in making the “Commer- 
cial Valuation of Railway Operating 
Property” for the census. That “val- 
uation,” as set forth in the language 
of Prof. Henry C. Adams, was “the 
estimate placed upon the worth of 
property regarded as a business propo- 
sition. This must, of course, be the 
market estimate, and not the arbitrary 
estimate of a public official.” 

Naturally, the method of arriving «t 
this “valuation of a business propos!- 
tion” by determining its income produc- 
tivity and its “strategic significance,” 
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will be different hereafter, when rate 
making is placed in some sort of rela- 
tion to physical appraisal, than it was 
a few years ago; but only a revolution- 
ary mood in the public mind can pos- 
sibly make Congress ignore the prin- 
ples enunciated by Prof. Adams in his 
1904 report. Americans are habituated 
to regard matters in the light of their 
“worth as earners,’ and we think it 
reasonable to assume that this habit 
will assure fair dealing with all bona 
fide investors in railway stocks and 
bonds, when the Government is ready 
to buy the properties for Federal oper- 
ation. 

No matter what may be the actual 
result of the present physical valuation 
of railways, it is evident that the “mar- 
ket worth” of the properties will de- 
pend, as before, en the capitalized 
value of average net earnings for a 
term of vears, including periods of ela- 
tion and depression. The average net 
income to be capitalized will be less 
under a system of transportation rates 
made with reference to physical values 
only. but the income rate, used to ob- 
tain the capitalized value, will be cor- 
respondingly lower, and the resulting 
value will be a fair representation of 
the assets, both physical and non-physi- 
cal, for which payment must be made 
in case of purchase, whether by the 
Government or by a private corpora- 
tion 


Cue New Haven AppRAISAL. 


( of the most thorough railway 
ap} isals on record was that made by 
the issachusetts Commission, in June, 
19 under legislative authority, to 
vali te the outstanding capitalization 
of New York, New Haven & Hart- 
for <ystem. The official finding was 
sul tially as follows: 


Total property value.......... $496,280,801 
Add subscriptions to stock.... 11,000,000 


$507,280,801 
Total liabilities (except stock) . .$261,300,572 
Less debentures converted 30,009,000 


$231,300,572 
ucess OF POONETET.. 5 :...:00<052 $275,980,229 
Stock Outstanding $158,000,000 


The excess of assets shown for the 
stock was $175 per share, against a 
market price for the shares of about 
$155. In this appraisal, the Massachu- 
setts Commission did not include the 
trolley lines owned by the New Haven 
road. The inquiry showed about $100,- 
000,000 increase in assets through ap- 
preciation of realty, and from earnings 
used for permanent improvements but 
not capitalized; but the value of ‘“‘in- 
tangible assets’ was not included in 
the property value as returned, though 
these were said to make a “very con- 
siderable item.” 


NorTHUERN Paciric Resvutts. 


A similar valuation was made, in 
1906 or 1907, by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and it was found that the 
cost to reproduce the property was 
$345,262,867, or an average of $59,734 
a mile. The actual cost of improve- 
ments on the estate of the company was 
found to be nearly $303,000,000, and 
the present value was placed at $288,- 
695.000. The terminals at that time 
had a value of $75,000,000, and other 
realty footed up nearly $32,000,000. 

At that time the debt of the road 
was less than $35,000 a mile, and the 
stock amounted to $29,000 a mile. The 
estimate did not include the value of 
treasury investments and “intangibles” 
of vast importance, strategically and 
otherwise. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion’s valuation of Northern Pacific 
operating property alone was deduced, 
in 1904, by capitalizing net earnings at 
the rate of 5.052 per cent., making a 
total greater by $20,000,000 than the 
“present value” returned by the com- 
pany’s appraisers! 


Unirormity a Great ADVANTAGE. 


Any way considered, it will be ob- 
vious that the present act is the least 
dangerous of many possible ways of 
arriving at the end sought. If, for ex- 
ample, the States had been allowed to 
go ahead without concert or agreement 
as to statistical methods, there would 
have been a baffling confusion of re- 
sults, inconsistencies everywhere, and a 


chaotic state of affairs that could not 
fail to be damaging to investors. 

As the case now stands, the work will 
be accomplished by men of great learn- 
ing and experience in appraisal; there 
will be the utmost uniformity of pro- 
cedure, principles will be developed, 
and the inadequacy of a merely physi- 
cal valuation will be clearly shown, 
under the authority of the ablest of 
So that when the 
requiring a 


governmental bodies. 
time for action, 
knowledge of railway valuations, the 
public will have been educated to the 
point where a “commercial valuation” 
may be accepted, rather than a decep- 
tive appraisal of physical entities. 
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Conants in the Philippines 


ERE is a bit of interesting finan- 
H cial history, told by Maurice P. 
Dunlap in the “Review of Reviews”: 

“Hola, amigo.” 

‘“Komusta kayo.” 

“Porque were you hablaing with ese 
senorita?” 

“She wanted a job as lavandera.” 

“Cuanto?” 

“Ten cents, conant, a piece, so I told 
her no kerry.” 

“Have you had chow? 
till i sign this chit and 
paseo with you.” 


Well, spera 
I'll take a 


The scene was a Manila restaurant. 
The speakers were two Americans. I 
had just arrived in the Philippines, 
and | wondered what manner of lan- 
guage they were talking. Later 1 
learned that it was the current tongue, 
bearing the name of “English,” and 
that the Americans had been saying 
something to this effect: 

“Hello, friend.” 

“How are you?” 

“Why were you speaking with that 
woman?” 

“She wanted a job as laundress.” 

“Por how much?” 

“Five cents a piece, so I told her I 
didn’t want her.” 

“Have you had lunch? 


Well, wait 


New Counterfeit $10 


THERE have recently appeared in 
the Pacific Northwest poorly made 

pho ‘wraphic counterfeits of the $10 
national em rency issues, series of 1902. 
‘| Treasury has specimens of these 
notes counterfeiting the issues of the 
irs! National Bank of Bellingham, 
Wa the First National Bank of 
Bi gton, Wash.. and the First Na- 
tio Bank of Kent, Wash. They are 
pr {on paper of fair quality, with 


till I sign this check and I'll take a 
walk with you.” 

This conversation is not in the least 
exaggerated. Anyone in the Philip- 
pines will hear similar ones wherever 
Americans are gathered. He will won- 
der at first, then he will cease to notice, 
and finally he will talk the same lingo 
and not realize that he is doing so. 

In the above conversation there are 
eight perfectly good Spanish 
(hola, amigo, porque, 
lavandera, cuanto, paseo), two expres- 
sions incorrectly pronounced  (“‘no 
kerry” for “no quiero” and “‘spera” for 
(“espera”), a Spanish verb with an 
English ending (habla-ing), the Taga- 
log greeting “komusta kayo,’ two 
words current throughout the Far East 
(chow and chit), and one word that 
exists nowhere but in the Philippines 
(conant). The adjective “conant’”’ oc- 
curs so frequntly when money is men- 
tioned that the new-comer is not long 
in asking why. ‘Then he learns that 
conant was originally a man and not an 
adjective. Mr. Charles A. Conant is 
economist who helped to bring 
about a reform in the currency, and his 
name has passed into popular speech 
as descriptive of the present money 
standard. 


words 


ese, senorita, 


an 


National Bank Notes 


a few red and blue ink lines made to 
imitate the silk fiber. 

The face of the notes has a faded 
appearance and light blue water color 
has been applied to the seal and numn- 
bers. Very little attempt has been 
made to imitate the lathe work on the 
back of these notes. They are so plain- 
ly counterfeit that a more detailed de- 
scription of them is deemed unneces- 
sary. 
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Vault of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York 











UPPER VAULT OPEN 


NE of the latest examples of vault 

building is to be found in the new 
building of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, Broadway and Liberty street, 
New York. Within this citadel is piled 
some $3,000,000,000 in cash and seeuri- 
ties—all protected as fully as it can be 
by human ingenuity. 


SHOWING 


DEPTIT OF MAIN CORRIDOR 


The vault is a single structure, di- 
vided into two stories and numerous in- 
terior compartments. On each level is 
one of the twin doors. Each of these 
weighs approximately forty tons and 
is three feet in thickness. 

The construction of the doors is 
composite. The outer half consists of 
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steel casting containing concrete and 
interlaced refractory steel members 
together with a plate of special ma- 
terial termed “anti-cutter-burner” to 
prevent the operation of the oxy-ace- 
tylene cutter-burner. The inner halves 
of the doors are built up of two-inch five- 
ply plates of chrome steel, “low” stee! 
sections, and a solid cast bolt frame as 
an inner layer. 

The time required to penetrate these 
doors would be so great, it is said, as to 
be an absolutely unknown factor. One 
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of a small hole through the vault door. 

The vault walls are two feet four 
inches thick, built up of four inches 
of shock and drill proof steel with two 
feet of rock concrete. They are rein- 
forced on all sides and the top by two 
rows of heavy steel rails, and the top 
is further protected from the shock of 
heavy falling objects by heavy section 
beans on close centres. 

On the bottom the rails are laid 
“double reversed” and __ interlocked. 
This construction insures a distribution 








LOWER VAULT OPEN 


of th 
of Cite 
throw 


unusual features is the location 

combination locks and _ bolt- 
ug mechanism on the door jambs 
the time lock on the door prop- 
er, This arrangement would necessi- 
tate ‘he drilling of two holes, one 
throuelh the jamb and the other through 
the door, in order to attack the locking 
devi and is designed to prevent the 
ordi) ry mode of attack on vaults -or 
safes hy spindle holes through the 


and of 


door 


T! belt work and locking mechan- 
ism each 


are covered with a 
ster late to prevent the possibility 
of } sing the locking dogs by means 


door 


of metal throughout the walls, afford- 
ing fire protection as well as a cushion 
against shock and a guard against the 
dreaded cutter-burner already men- 
tioned. The vault walls are open to in- 
spection on all sides, including the bot- 
tom, where this visibility is secured in 
an ingenious manner. 

If you go down to the lower story 
of the vault and walk into the pas- 
sage which surrounds it you will see 
a row of glass plates set in the floor, 
close to the vault’s tiled sides. Then if 
you step out on these and look down 
you are likely to draw back with an 


involuntary start, for a _ bottomless 
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UPPER VAULT CLOSED 


abyss seems to yawn beneath your feet. 
A second look reassures you, however, 
tor you are not looking down at all, but 
into a mirror set at an angle and thus 
across the bottom of the vault from 
side to side. 
The whole 


structure is erected on 





numerous narrow piers, and the spaces 
between them are shown by the mirrors 
set at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
above which the glass plates form a 
protection. By lights, placed below the 


floor level, the arrangement is given 


bright illumination, and by this con- 








UPPER VAULT 


WHEELING 


OUT LOAN SECURITIES 





SAFE 


trivance the watehman making — his 
rounds at night can observe the smail- 
est irregularity even though it be on 
thre opposite side of the vault from him. 


These mechanical safeguards are sup- 


plemented by electrical safeguards. The 


burglar alarm system is unique, as this 
is the first large vault below the old 
“dead line” to be protected by wiring in 
the conerete of the walls. 

For the full length on each side of 
every rail in the double row of steel 
rails surrounding the structure is) run 
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that the doors have been 
locked. This signal is answered by 
three taps on a bell. In the morning 
a similar signal and response give word 
that the vault has been opened for the 
day's business. 

Inside the vault there is still further 


The various compartments 


company 


protection. 
give on central aisles on both stories. 
Each of these has a door of steel on 
the combinations, like all the 
connected with the vault, are 
and are protected by shield flags 


which 
others 


double 











LOWER VAULT 


lead-covered burglar alarm cable. 
rails are so close together that 
se cables are less than two inches 
rt at any point. More than 30,000 
t. or about six miles. of 
! wire has been used in this work. 
n the huge doors are protected by 
burglar alarm system connected 
the bolt work. The watchmen of 
burglar alarm company supplement 
of the trust company in adding 
in watechfulness to the whole. 
Vhen the vault has been closed for 
night the pulling down of a little 
lle on one side, like the handle of 
ssenger call, notifies the protective 


lead-cov- 


OFFICIAI 


SETTING TIME LOCK 


so that only the person standing direct- 
ly in front of each can see the numbers 
as he turns the knob. Inside of these 
doors are steel grilled or barred doors 
for use by day. 

Aisles at right angles to the main 
aisle divide the various compartments, 
and on side of these, in 
cases, separate safes, having combina- 
tions of their own, are set in rows on 
steel shelving. Some are built in, oth- 
ers movable. Into some of the 
partments, such as that for the trust 
department, rolling security safes are 
wheeled every night after having been 
brought down from the department on 


each most 


com- 
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the third floor by a private elevator 
which runs from the vault up through 
various departments without opening 
into any public part of the building. 
These safes also have combinations. 

Outside the vault also protections are 
multiplied. If one were to trace the 
course of an attempted robbery from 
the street to the securities after night- 
fall, the various checks to be met with 
would be somewhat as follows: 

First, the locked metal doors on the 
street would have to be passed. Next, 
another metal door leading to the stairs. 
Then, at the foot of the stairway, the 
burglar would be confronted by a 
heavy, barred steel door, and would 
face an angled mirror in which anyone 
in the anteroom of the vault could see 
this door fully. 

This obstacle successfully passed, he 
would be confronted by the main doors 
of the vault itself. Granting that these 
could be penetrated, the compartment 
doors would still have to be opened, 
and, after them, the doors of the in- 
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dividual safes, before the treasur 
could be bared. Two shining loaded 
guns in a case on the walls of the ante- 
chamber suggest that he who had the 
temerity and the resourcefulness to 
reach even the bars at the foot of the 
stairway might be considered a “bad 
risk,” as the insurance men would 
put it. 

Four complicated locks to be picked 
and a time lock of the latest pattern, 
shielded behind two feet of armor, to 
be released; five or more combination 
puzzles to be solved; a network of sen- 
sitive electric fingers, ready to bring 
on the run stalwart watchmen a-vlenty: 
loaded rifles—it could hardly be called 
an alluring ensemble for the _ligiit- 
fingered. 

Even all these elaborate means of 
protection are supplemented by ingeni- 
ous methods of managing the various 
doors and locks, the whole affording as 
near absolute protection as can be at- 
tained. 


Increased Foreign Trade in Fiscal 


Year 1913 


HE detailed figures given out by 
the Department of Commerce 
show that the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1913, was the banner year in 
the trade of the United States with 
foreign countries, the total trade ex- 
ceeding $4,275,000,000 and surpassing 
the total trade of the fiseal year 1912 
by over $421,000,000. Imports into the 
United States in the year exceeded 
$1,812.000,000 and exports from this 


Foodstuffs partly or wholly 


Manufactures for further use in manufacturing....... 


Manufactures ready for consumption 


manufactured 


country exceeded $2,465,000,000, mak- 
ing a balance of trade in our favor of 
over $652.900,000. The imports sur- 
passed those of the fiscal year 1912 by 
over $159,700,000 and the exports were 
more than $261,500,000 greater than 
those of last year. 

Our exports of manufactured 
partly manufactured articles in the 
fiseal year 1913 exceeded $1,500,000, 
000 in value and show an increase of 


and 


1912 1913 

318,838,493 $320,401,482 
348,149,524 408,992,111 
672,268,163 T78,008.349 


$1,339,256, 180 $1,507 401,912 





INCREASED FOREIGN TRADE IN FISCAL YEAR 


more than ¥$168,000,000 over the pre- 
ceeding year. 

The total exports of the three classes 
for the fiscal years 
1912 and 1915 are shown in preceding 
table. 

A survey of the above table shows 
that the greatest gain in our exports 
is in manufactures ready for consump- 


of manufactures 


tion. in which class there was an in- 
crease of more than $105,000,000 over 
1912. There was also a substantial 
gain of over 60,000,000 in manufac- 
tures for further use in manufacturing, 
but the increase in foodstuffs partly or 
wholly manufactured was only a little 
over $1,500,000. 

Looking at the figures by grand divi- 
sions it will be seen that the aggregate 
trade of the United States with Europe 
in the fiseal year just ended was over 
#2.371,000.000. or more than one-half 
of our total foreign trade. This was 
divided into over $892,000,000 worth 
of imports and $1,479,000,000 worth of 
exports, a balance of trade in our favor 
of more than $586,000,000. The ag- 
gregate trade with the other coun- 
tries of North America exceeded $979,- 
000.000, of which over $361,900,000 
were and over $617,400,000 
The remainder of our 
about 
among 
and 


imports 
exports. 
foreign trade 
925,000,000, was divided 
Asia, South America, Oceania 
Africa, in the order named. 

The United Kingdom maintains its 
position as our best customer, having 
purchased from us over %597,000,000 
and sold us over $295,000,000 in the 

ir. an aggregate trade of more than 
“882.000.0000. 

Canada, which bought from us 
*415.000,000 and 
1,000,000, 
5.000,000. Third comes Germany, 

h bought from us over $331,000,- 
and sold us only a little less than 
000,000, an aggregate trade of 
$520,000,000. France is 
li with purchases from us in excess 


were 


amounting to 


Our second best custom- 


sold us over 


a total trade exceeding 


than 


146,000,000 and sales to us in ex- 
of 136,000,000. a total trade of 
*282.000.000. 


1913 267 
Merchandise imported from and exported to 
each of the 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, com- 


principal countries during 
pared with the preceding fiscal year. 


12 months ended June. 


Imports from 


1912 


$819,585,326 
334,072,039 
215,089,316 
225,468,250 
36,464,115 
22,585,888 


Grand divisions 1913 


Europe 
North America. 
South America. . 


$892, 866,384 
361,943,659 
217,747,038 
276,452,368 

37,543,441 
26.425 344 


Oceania 


| ere $1,653,264,934 $1812.978,234 


Principal countries: 


Argentina 
Australia 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Canada 
China 

Cuba 
France 
Germany 
India, British... 
Italy 

Japan 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Russia 


United Kingdom 


29,847,016 
9,606,423 
41,677,418 
123,881,644 
108,813,368 
29,573,732 
120,154,326 
124,548,458 
171,380,380 
50,948,901 
48,028,529 
80,607,469 
65,915,313 
35,568, 436 
22,110,500 
272,940,700 


26,863,732 
10,956,200 
41,941,014 
120,155,855 
120,571,180 
39,010,800 
126,088,173 
136,877,990 
188,963,077 I 
67,936,850 
54,107,364 
91,633,240 
77,543,842 
38,180,967 
29,315,217 
295.564.9110 


Exports to— 
Grand divisions: 


Europe 

North America. 
South America. . 
Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


1,341,732,789 
516,837,597 
132,310,451 
117,461,635 
71,936,513 
24,043,424 


1,479,076,009 
617,411,765 
146,147,993 
115,056,620 
79,102,845 
29,088.91 j 


i ree $2,204,322,409 $2,465,884,149 


Principal countries: 


53,158,179 
39,260,503 
51,387,618 
34,678,081 

329,257,194 
24,361,199 
62,203,051 

135,388,851 

306,959,021 
15,628,059 
65,261,268 
53,478,046 
52,847,129 

103,702,859 
22,722,488 

564,372,186 


Argentina 
Australia 
Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

China 

Cuba 

France 

Germany 

India, British... 
Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 
Netherlands .... 
Russia 

United Kingdom 


52,894,834 
43,351,855 
66,845,462 
42,638,467 
415,260,049 
21,326,834 
FO 581,154 
146,100,201 
331,684,212 
11,010,039 
76,285,278 
57,741,815 
54,571,584 
125,909,862 
26,465,214 
597,150,307 
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New England’s Attractions for the 
Tourist 


N the earliest days of October thou- 

sands of bankers from all parts of 
the Union will be journeying toward 
Boston, where will be held in the week 
of October 6 to 11 the thirty-ninth an- 
nual eonvention of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Not the least of the incentives to a 
large attendance at these vearly meet- 
ings are the incidental 
the country and city to be visited, and 
the friendships to be 
newed. 

Whatever may be said of the 
vention hakit—and the scoffers exhibit 
it as a foible of the American character 

it assuredly broadens one’s outlook, 
multiplies aequaintanceship and offers 
the opportunity of seeing something of 
all sections of the country. 


attractions 


made and. re- 


con- 


Upon one who has seen Rainier in 
the rosy glow of the December morn- 
ing: the majestic front of Shasta 
bathed in the full splendor of the 
moonlight; the white surf of the Pacific 
and the amethyst mountains in the 
background with golden-fruited groves 
intervening; or the awful sublimity of 
the Grand Cation, the scenery of New 
England might fail at first to create 
a profound impression; for it has little 
ot that 

enthralls. 


grandeur which startles and 

But the charm of its quict 
almost un- 
unobtrusive 


beauty steals upon one 


awares, soothing by its 
1 peaceful aspect. 
somewhat sub- 
tv, the New England landseape is 
from Broad 
rivers 


Chough wanting in 
monotonous. 

mountains. lakes, 
the grey and melancholy waste of 


being 


i¢ Vs, hills, 


n all combine to create a panorama 
Wide 
fields, 


home- 


interest. 
and 
comfortable 


ever-changing 
dows, 


waving woods 


Ing herds, 


Is— modern or 


antique—complete 
Over all this nat- 


beauty is thrown the atmosphere 


pastoral seene. 


ch poetry and history have created 
that 


he long period has elapsed 


since the white man displaced the cop- 
per-skinned race. 

While the “cradle of liberty” is at 
Boston, there might not be entire agree- 
ment as to the infant’s birthplace. 
But no one would dispute that New 
England has borne a most important 
part in fashioning American  civiliza- 
tion. Its spots sacred to the lover of 
one’s country are many, and an oppor- 
tunity to visit some of them 
welcome to the bankers. 

The Maine woods—immortalized in 
literature by Thoreau—the picturesque 
shores of that State and of Massachu- 
setts, the clustered lakes of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, nestling amid 
hills and mountain ranges, the peaceful 
valleys and rivers of Connecticut and 
Rhode  Island—all have their 
special elements of attractiveness. 

But the charm of the landseape and 
the atmosphere of history and poetry 
enwrapping New England have not 
made all her inhabitants statesmen. 
poets and philosophers. They are a 
hard-headed people. They have shown 
how a living may be made from a 
scanty soil; how with little raw material 
immense manufacturing establishments 
may be created and sustained, and es- 
pecially have they shown how money 
once earned may be saved and bulked 
to be employed for the common good. 
To the intelligent use of capital and the 
thrifty character of her people New 
England is largely indebted for the 
position now occupied as an industrial 


will be 


these 


section of great importance. 


Some Points or INTEREST. 
New England’s history began with 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Prov- 
extreme end of Cape 
Cod. Here stands one of the tallest 
monuments in the world dedicated to 
the memory of the labors and hardships 
for the cause of civil and re- 
liberty by these makers of 


incetown, the 


endured 
ligious 


200 
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American history. Within New Eng- 
land’s boundaries was held the Boston 
Tea Party, and many early encounters 
between the British and Americans in 
the Revolutionary War. Readers of 
American history all know of the “Mid- 
night Ride of Paul Revere,” and of 
the hanging of two lanterns in the 
belfry of the Old North Church. This 
church to-day is one of the principal 
objects of interest in Boston, and tab- 
lets commemorative of this eventful 
ride mark some of the battle places in 
Lexington and Concord. Bunker Hill 
Monument at Charlestown, Mass., 
marking the scene of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, is open to the public and 
a view of the surrounding country for 
miles can be had from its top. 

Massachusetts is the most historically 
renowned of all the New England 
States. It was in this State, at Cam- 
bridge, that Washington took command 
of the American Army; and the “Wash- 
ington Elm,” under which this event 
took place, is still standing, although 
the ravages of time have had a serious 
effect on its appearance. Two of the 
early Presidents—John Adams _ and 
John Quiney Adams—were born in 
Quincy, as was John Hancock, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The fame of Longfellow, 
Emerson, Holmes and Whittier is also 
a part of the State’s heritage. 

Time has indeed changed New Eng- 
Jand. Here was the home of the pio- 
neers of industry, and the fruits of 
their labors have been handed down 
from generation to generation until 
to-day, the true story is told by the 
tremendous volume of finished products 
that flows out over the country from 
the fountainhead of New England 
mills and workshops in the endless 
chain of freight cars and steamships 
loaded at the busy terminals. New 
Fngland has been one of the busiest, 
most industrious and most prosperous 
sections of North America since its in- 

‘vy. There have been changes and 
nsformations; from time to time 
tain interests have declined or lan- 
shed, but this is true everywhere. 
sooner, however, has one thing gone 


than something else, usually bigger and 
better, has risen to take its place. 

Much has been said of the New 
England farmer. He, too, has done his 
share in the upbuilding of this coun- 
try. By hard work and thrift he has 
taken wooded and barren lands and 
tilled them until they yielded products 
palatable and tasteful for the table. 
The Baldwin apple was born in New 
Hampshire; Maine is contributing more 
than its share of milk and_ potatoes; 
and the cranberry bogs of Cape Cod 
are the means of adding much of the 
attraction of any Thanksgiving dinner 
table. 

New England is rich in raw mate- 
rials and in natural resources. Extraor- 
dinary values attach to the commonest 
things all about us—rocks and earth 
and water—when they possess some 
special quality. As to mineral wealth, 
every one of the six New England 
States has an abundance of deposits, 
and very profitable ones, worked on a 
large seale; granite at Quincy, Cape 
Cod, Concord, on the Maine coast and 
Barre, Vt.; feldspar in Connecticut; 
marble in the Berkshires and in Ver- 
mont; asbestos and tale in  Ver- 
mont; vast amounts of iron pyrites in 
Massachusetts, from which is made 
sulphuric acid; and last, but not least, 
sand, which is found everywhere along 
the coast and used for a thousand pur- 
poses. 

Manufacturing industries have 
grown in proportion to the increased 
population. (New England being the 
terminus of several steamship lines 
from foreign ports.) An immigrant 
easily finds immediate employment in 
one of the many textile mills located at 
Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence, New 
Bedford and Manchester, N. H. In the 
latter city are located the Amoskeag 
Mills, the largest of their kind in the 
world. 

With the many newly discovered uses 
for electricity comes the need of more 
electrical machinery manufacturers. 
One of the world’s leading electrical 
concerns, the General Electric Com- 
pany, is located at Lynn, Mass. This 
company ships its product all over the 
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world. The above, with the other 


leading industries, are now in excellent 
financial condition. The working hours 
are good and the health situation is 
carefully looked after by both State 
and city or town officials. 

The success of every industry de- 
pends largely upon the railroads. If 
the railroads do not do their part, 
nothing is achieved. New England is 
fortunate in having excellent railroad 


New England staple, the ice crop 

widespread source of wealth. T! 
problem of harnessing the rivers and 
utilizing their power to move the whee!s 
of commerce and industry is to-day 

subject of ever-increasing study, and 
it is one fraught with tremendous ii 

portance to the future of New Eng 
land. The increase in the price ot 
coal, the fact, as shown by geologists 
reports, that the coal supply is not in- 


AMONG THE PINES OF NEW ENGLAND 


service. The Boston & Albany Rail- 
road serves western Massachusetts: the 
Maine Central covers practically the 
northern section of Maine, the heavi- 
est part of their freight business being 
potatoes; the Boston & Maine handles 
everything in northern Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and part of Vermont; 
and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford takes care of lower Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

It might be said of New England 
that the “water is turned into gold.” 
Water is the conmonest of all elements. 


In solid form it has long been a great 


exhaustible, particularly the supply of 
anthracite, has turned attention to the 
river as a source of power. So the fall- 
ing waters of New England are yearly 
taking upon themselves more and mort 
the work that “King Coal” has been 
almost monopolizing. The time cannot 
be distant, comparatively speaking, be- 
fore water will be running the rail 
road trains, the trollevs and the mills 
nearly all over New England, as well 
as lighting the dwellings and cooking 
the meals-of the people. 
That New England has been « 

pecially favored by nature is plain to 
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anyone who examines a relief map of 
the country. Not will he be 
struck by the number of the rivers 
the comparatively short distance inter- 
vening between large streams—but he 
will also be impressed by the fact that 
they take the same general direction 
and have a large fall, due to the fact 
that their sources are in that high 
region running across the northern pari 
of the New England States. The 
statement was made recently by an 
hydro-electric engineer, who had been 
exanining this part of the country, 
that a chain of hydro-electric plants 
could be located across the northern 
part of New England reaching from 
Vermont to the Canadian border which 
would be able to furnish all the heat 
light and power New England would 
require. Such a statement 
almost incredible, vet the possibilities 
in this method of harnessing our great 
rivers are such that one would hesitate 
to dispute it. 


only 


seems 


CHARACTER OF 
PEOPLE. 


PROGRESSIVE THE 


New England is exceedingly fortu- 
nate in having public-spirited citizens 
who take great delight in the success 
of their particular locality. To fur- 
ther their ends they have been instru- 
mental in forming chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade. While rid- 
ing on trains you see scattered here and 
there electrically illuminated signs ad- 
vertising the leading inducements to lo- 
cate in their respective towns or cities. 

New England leads her sister dis- 
tricts in educational opportunities. Har- 
vard. Yale and Dartmouth Universities 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
number of 
institutions of a like nature, are 


Technology as well as a 
othe 


locat 


d within its boundaries and yearly 
dravy students from all parts of the 
world 

No part of the United States offers 
the \acationist the attraction that New 
Eng'and holds. He may choose moun- 
tain. lakes or seashore. In speaking 
of mountains, the first thought is of the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
To slay golf up amid the clouds, to 


leave the heat of the city and in a 
few hours find one’s self in clear, crisp 
air 1,600 feet above the sea—are but 
a few of the unique experiences that 
await those that select this resort for 
their vacation place. To those that 
enjoy fresh-water fishing, motor boat- 
ing and bathing, Lake Winnipesaukee 
suits all tastes. The clerk, the school 
teacher, the business man and the mil- 
lionaire can each find in infinite variety 
the class of accommodation suited to 
his purse. An unsurpassed combination 
of country and marine vistas greets 
those that select Cape Cod. Here is 
a territory that has attained wonder- 
ful prominence in the past few years. 
Excellent train service maintained by 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad has made this 
of New England the mecea of the busi- 
ness men of Boston. Fine summer res- 
idences, farms and the best of summer 
hotels have been the lure of many from 
distant points in the West and South. 

Within New England are _ located 
two of the country’s most famous 
watering places—Newport and Bar 
Harbor. Should the crisp air of early 
October be unfavorable to enjoyment at 
these resorts, Stockbridge, Lenox and 
Bretton Woods will be at their best as 
they begin to put on the rich garments 
of autumn. 


section 


KING'S CHAPEL, TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


built in 1688, the 
Several of its mural tab- 
lets are of the Provincial period. <A _ tablet on 
the northern wall, placed there in 1895, is to 
the memory of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the in- 
scription having been compcsed by ex-President 
Eliot of Harvard. 


The original chapel was 
present one in 1754 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND NEW OLD SOUTIL CHURCIL 


Boston: An Appreciation 


PACH large American city has some 
note of distinction. New York 
and Chicago typify the pushing, rest- 
less spirit of a commercial age; Wash- 
ington, the nation’s political life—and so 
on. Boston is indeed a great commer- 
cial capital; but the air of modernity, 
of business, has not yet displaced the 
sedate atmosphere of colonial memories 
and literary pride. Business is done, 
and a great deal of it certainly—in 
some lines supremacy is maintained— 
but somehow business in Boston seems 
a by-product, if not an impertinent in- 
truder. Yet the place is just as far 
from being “slow” as any city in the 
country; its streets are as busy, many 


FANEUIL WALI 


Tine famous “Cradle ef Liberty’’ whose story 
is so closely interwoven with the stirring early 
davs of the Colonies Now the center of Bos- 
ton's wonderful market district. 


oof 


of them, as those of New York, and 
its emporia of trade the scenes of great 
activity. The proverbial shrewdness 
of the Yankee trader has made the city 
a great business mart, but you feel—if 
you become impregnated with the real 
atmosphere of the New England capital 
-—that trade is not the end of life; that 
there are other things worthy of serious 
thought. Business is considered rather 
as a necessary means to higher enjoy- 
ment than an end of itself. 

So the Boston man of commerce 
dwells less in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of his counting house than do his 
brothers in most other large cities. His 
energy, shrewdness and _ intelligence 
combine to give him the means of en- 
joying the pleasures of a cultivated 
and refined taste, and he goes to the 
suburbs or to the country where he 
may readily follow the bent of his 
mind. 

Few American cities can equal Bos- 
ton in the number and beauty of sub- 
urban places convenient to the com- 
mercial centre. This fact has empha- 
sized the “home feeling” which is one 
of the potent influences in developing 
character. 

Those who visit Boston for the first 
time—trusting to the reputation whic! 
has in some way gone abroad—will 
expect to find the people reserved to 
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WEST BOSTON BRIDGE AND CHLARLES RIVER BASIN, WHERE THE WATER CARNIVAL 18 
TO BE GIVEN 


the point of coldness and inhospitality. 


They will be agreeably disappointed. A 
just pride in great and historic memo- 
ries, a consciousness of being citizens 
of no mean city, and the dignity that 


comports with serious manhood and 


Bay 


THE COPLEY-PLAZA, KOSTON, 


‘aur | | lo a a BARALA 


CONVENTION 


womanhood will be found, but coupled 
with a genuine regard for the com- 
fort and happiness of others, betoken- 
ing a true spirit of hospitality. 

No city of the United States, with 
the possible exception of Philadelphia, 
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SYMPHIONY WALL, TUN TINGTON AVENUE, 


WHERE THE CONVENTION MEETINGS, 


RECEPTION AND BALI AND SYMPHIONY CONCERT ARE TO BE HELD 


is richer in memories of the colonial 
epoch. Here, in the sonorous phrase 
of Webster, is the very spot on which 
American liberty originated, and here 
are still preserved some of the proud- 
est monuments of its own glory. Here 
(or near by) are Lexington and Con- 
cord and Bunker Hill and here they 
will remain forever. 

Those who reverence the deeds of the 
patriots who made American indepen- 
dence possible cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the Old State House, the 
Old South Meeting House, the Elm at 
Cambridge where Washington took 
command of the Continental Army, 
Paul Revere’s Church and the course 
et his ride which Longfellow has so 
beautifully deseribed, the “Cradle of 
Liberty,” and other places intimately 

‘iated with one of the most. stir- 
epochs of the country’s history. 
sacred places have been careful- 
casured by the people of Boston. 
no insistence on the demands of 
rress” will ever cause them to be 


tful of their significance. 


As a shrine for the lover of the best 
in our literature, Boston has no com- 
petitor among American cities. 

Take away the illustrious names 
which the city furnished in the earlier 
aunals of our literature, and with the 
exception of Poe and Bryant, scarcely 
any name of the first rank would re- 
main. 

The race of bards, prophets, philos- 
ophers and teachers who made the Bos- 
ton of an earlier day reflect something 
of the lustre of Greece in the Golden 
Age has disappeared, but they have left 
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HLORTICULTURAL ITALL, HUNTINGTON AVENUE, 


behind them an immortal and a glorious 
It ought to be inspiring to 
linger for a little time where Longfel- 
low and Lowell lived and wrought; to 
pause beside the grave of the tender 
and genial Holmes; to revive recollec- 
tions of the mournful majesty of Ed 


memory. 


win Booth—now asleep in Mount 
Auburn; to see where Benjamin Frank- 
lin was born and where his father and 
wother are buried. 


> STATE HOUSE, BEACON HILI 


Built partly upon John Hanceck’s corn pas 
ture, the State House is one of the notably fine 
and interesting buildings of Boston The por- 
tion of the structure called the Bultineh front 
dates back to 1795-97 jesides its architec- 
tural attractions, the building contains a num- 
ber of important historic memorials 





WHERE THE BUFFET SUPPER WILL BE SERVED 


These are but a few of the countless 
opportunities offered by the city which 
lias in its keeping so many shrines of 
history and of literature. 

In the thought of this country Bos- 
ton has exercised a dominating influ- 
ence and American character and _ in- 
stitutions have been guided and fash 
ioned by the mighty lessons of her 
prophets and seers. It is the solemn 
pride of her people thus to have nur 
tured the poets, the statesmen and thi 
prophets who rightly assumed the lead- 
ership in working out the nation’s des 
tiny. 

To the banker Boston makes a strong 
eppeal. For in the early days when it 
was the fashion to try to do banking 
without much actual capital, it was here 
that the value of an adequate capital 
equipment received a clear demonstra 
tion. And there is no more impressive 
lesson in American financial history 
than the success of the Suffolk Bank 
system of redeeming bank notes. It 
those who are called on to legislate on 
American banking would study that his 
tory and take its lesson to heart it 
would be a very fortunate thing for the 
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STATE STREET AND THE OLD STATE HOUSE IN ISO] 


people of this country. For it con- Hardly less impressive is the ex- 
tains the essence of sound banking—the ample of the Boston Clearing-House 
actual daily application of the coin test in establishing a method of clearing 
to bank credits. New England checks, a device that has 


ANKLIN STREET IN 1855, NEAR THE PRESENT SITE OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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resulted in great cconomy and proven 
entirely successful. 

Again, when the Boston bankers 
found that the number of banks was in 
excess of the city’s needs, they brought 
about a consolidation of existing insti- 
tutions which greatly strengthened the 
local banking situation. 


OLD SOUTH MEETING 
Was a favorite 
Freedom.” 

twenty-five 
built in 


This building 
as the “Sanctuary of 
to a committer of 
the first block 


The building, 
public-spirited 


business Boston 


Besides these features of banking 
which the visiting banker will find in- 
teresting and profitable to study, a 
striking omission from the city’s bank- 
there are 


and 


ing machinery will be noted 
no State deposit 
count; and perhaps when the banker 
reflects that trust companies are gen- 
erally substantially State banks, with 
will wonder 


banks of dis- 


some added functions, he 


HOUSE, 


mecting-place of 
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why other States do not follow the ex- 
ample of Massachusetts and leave out 
the State bank. 
As ot 
commercial — and 
Boston of 
ing point tirst 
skillful of 


the country’s 


financial] 


one great 
centres 

bank- 
importance. ‘Tl 
their funds has 


is, course, a 


of 


handling 


BUILT IN 1729 

known 
preservation 
the left was 


cane to be 
its 
on 


so that it 
museum, owes 
The huilding 


the Colonists 


used as a 
women, 


now 


Boston 


not only given the bankers of the cit) 
a high reputation, but has been of 
great service to the commerce and in 
dustry of many parts of the United 


States. There are numerous fine bank 
buildings equipped with everything 
modern, while the systems of carryin 

on business are in themselves worthy of 
careful study. 


To the banker, as a banker, no cit 
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THE UNION BUILDING, STATE STREET, BUILT ABouT IS10 


In froat of this building is the site of the Boston Massacre, marked by 2 ircular pave- 
ment in the street, and from this corner the first regular stage coach to New York started 
The building is now the home of the National Union Bank and Lee, Higginson & Co. 


in the country is more interesting than and amid the classic shades of Harvard 


this, but to the banker as a man it is something to engage his interest; if a 
even more fascinating. If concerned lover of landscape art, the Publie Gar- 
about education, he will find in the dens, the Arnold Arboretum, the many 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology parks and private grounds will offer a 


THE BOSTON CUSTOM HOUSE IN 1850 
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charm not easily surpassed by other 
American cities; the man who believes 
that books are a world will find many 
of such “worlds” amid fine surroundings 
at the Public Library. Indeed, every 
healthful side of man’s nature meets 


here ample provision for enjoyment. 
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are near by and beckoning to their s« 
questered solitudes and inviting all to 
partake of rest and refreshment to the 
body and the soul. 

While the eye and the mind are de- 
lighted in Boston, the ear sensitive to 
the niceties of the English tongue ean- 
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Encireling the city are many towns 
rich in rural beauties and freighted with 
traditions of the past-—-the picturesque 
“Cape.” Marblehead, Portsmouth, the 
New Hampshire lakes and mountains 
reflecting the glories of early autumn— 
all these and many other 
beauty and haunts of the 
spirits who still rule us from their urns 


scenes of 
sceptred 


not fail to note that our language is 
here spoken with a purity that makes 
the speech of many other localities 
sound painfully like a jargon. 

But not alone is the mind ministered 
to in Boston. Here remain a few 
those comfortable inns like the Park: r 
House and Young’s where to dine is 


pleasure. Of course, for the lover 





BOSTON 


nti thie 


55 BEACON STREET, TILE FORMER 


the more modern there is also the 


Copley-Plaza and the Touraine. 
Thoroughly to appreciate Boston one 

should dine at one of the places first 

named, eat beans and brown bread on 


Saturday night and the invariable 


‘LD PRINT OF THE BOSTON MASSACRE, 


1IOME 


AN APPRECIATION 


* PRESCOTT, TILE TLISTORIAN 


baked potato for breakfast. Then ad- 
mire the Common, the Frog Pond and 
the Sacred Codfish, and you will begin 
to love the old city as does the writer 
of these words. 

If you are less intellectual than has 


STATE STREET, NEAR THE OLD STATE TIOUSE 
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been assumed by what has been said, 
still you sorrowfully 
through the winding lanes of the city. 
Liquid refreshment may be had_ in 
plenty—but must be taken in the pub- 
lic view and without the friendly screen 
to shut out the gaze of the 
passing throng; manly sports on field 


need not go 


curious 


and river are a part of the public life, 
while Revere Beach and Nantasket offer 


Points of Interest in and 


, I ‘HIE following list of Inany interest 


ing places in Boston and vicinity 

is published through courtesy of the 
Boston “Evening Transeript”: 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH — Arling- 


ton and Poylston streets Tal lets to (Chan- 


* e— + we 
ett ce 


radia 
is OTT 
iT 


BUNKER HILDE MONUMENT, CHARLESTOWN 
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abundant opportunity to the frivolous 
to indulge his propensities. 
Yet the real Boston is none of thes: 


things. It lies in the native fibre of its 


people—a mighty force of righteous 
power that has helped immeasurably in 


¢ 


fashioning this country of ours in 


cerd with the highest ideals of modern 


civilization. 


About Boston 


ning, Gann and others. Tiffany windows 
Open dail a.m. to 4d p. m, 

ARMORY, FIRST CORPS CADETS (or- 
sanizcd 1741)—Ccolumbus avenue and Ferdi- 
nand street. Containing the Corps collee- 
tion and museum of arms, medals, uniforms. 
hooks and papers, and the Loyal Legion, 
Massachusetts Military Historical Society, 
and the Society of the Cincinnati collections 
and libraries. Open daily, until 6. 

BATTERY WHARF—379 Commercial street 
On this site at Merry’s Point the North 
Battery was erectcd in 1646 and works were 
maintained here until after the Revolution 

DELLINGHAM-CARY HOUSE—34 Parker 
street, Chelsea. Built 1659 by Governor 
Gellingham, passed by inheritance to Mar- 
garet Graves, who married, 1741, Captain 
Samuel Cary of Charlestown. Their oldest 
child, Samuel, became a wealthy West India 
merchant (see Cary letters published), and 
married, 1772, Sarah Gray of Boston, whose 
thirteen children and their descendants 
owned and occupied the house until 1911, 
when it was bought by the Cary House As- 
sociation. A splendid old Colonial mansion 

BIRTHPLACE OF REV. S. F. SMITH, 
D.D., author of “America,’’ 37 Sheafe street, 
North End, 

“BISHOP’S PALACE”™—10 Linden street, 
Cambridge. Built about 1761 by Rev. East 
Apthorp. Israel Putnam's headquarters until 
Bunker Hill. Residence of Burgoyne after 
his surrender at Saratoga, 

BOSTON COMMON —This tract of land 
containing nearly fifty acres, was bought In 
1624 by Governor Winthrop and others trem 
William Blackstone, who held his title )y 
a right of possession gained prior to the 
settlement of Boston in 1630, and was s' 
apart for common use as a cow pasture nd 
training field. ‘‘Frog Pond.’ Soldiers’ Mon- 
ment crowns Flagstaff Hill, where Britis! 
artillery was stationed during sieg if 
ton, When troops wet quarteres 
trenched here. Frem what is now Park 
square the British embarked for Lexingt:! 
\pril 18, 1775. On the Common the Britis 
mustered before Bunker Hill. Here must 
ontingents for Colonial expeditions ag 
Louisburg and Quebec. Here many Mas 
chusetts regiments assembled prior te gel 
to the frent in the Ci War. On Be 
street mall, opposite State House SI 
the Shaw Menument, by Augustus 5% 
Gaudens, a memorial to ut 
Shaw and the’ Fifty-Fo 
Regiment 

BOSTON MASSACRE—The 
hetween a mob of townspeopl 


British guard, March ) 1770 


Pos- 


1 and 





ROSTON 


by St. 
street, 
State 


Old 
In the 


ing on 
BOSTON 
ded in 
from Hanover, 
Originally a 
England, 
“BOSTON 
Griffin's 
street. 
building on 
BUNKER 
square, 
high, on 
of the 
center of the 
17 Wo. 


Teel 


stairway of 2 
CITY HALI,. 
established in 
County 
occupied as a 
building 

COOPER-AUSTIN 
street, 
Deaco 
Cambridge 
Stone, 
beautifully 


the 


teentl 
this 


the I’ 


ties 


CHRIST CHURCH 


Salen 
Reve 


IST 


POINTS OF 


OPERA HOUSE, ILUNTINGTON AVENUE 


Andrew's Lodge of Freemasons, 
corner of Exchange street, near the 
House. It is marked by a circle 
stone paving and by a tablet on build- 
west corner of Exchange street. 
STONE—A round stone embed- 
wall as one goes into Marshall street 
North End. Inscribed ‘*1737.” 
paint muller imported from 
1700. 

TEA PARTY’’—Dec. 16, 1778, 
Wharf, Atlantic avenue and Pearl 
Site marked by tablet in wall of 
land side. 

HILL, MONUMENT—Monument 
Charlestown. <A granite obelisk, 221 
Breed’s Hill, within the lines 
American redoubt, which was the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, June 
Revolutionary — relics. Winding 
294 steps to top. 8 to 5.30. 
School street. Latin School] 
1635 on this site. Here stood 
Court House erected in 1810, 
City Hall 1841-1862. Present 
dedicated in 1865. 

HOUSE—21 Linnaean 
Cambridge. Erected about 1657 by 
John Cooper, who first settled in 
with his stepfather, Gregory 
in 1836. Enormous old fireplaces, 
carved beams, and fine seven- 
century sheathing may be seen in 
The property of the Society for 
eservation of New England Antiqui- 


(Old North Church) 
treet, foot of Hull street. Dedicated 
From its steeple were displayed Paul 
s signal lanterns, April 18, 1775. 
ree on application to sexton, 
CHUURCH—Garden street, Cam- 
Built) 1759-1761. Here Washington 
Vices New Year's Eve, 1775. Its 
pipes were melted into bullets 
Boston, it heing Tory prop- 


ean 


siege of 


interest are 
Statue of 
Site of 
(‘on- 
Old 
and 


CORD—Among points of 
Ground, Old North Bridge, 
te Man, Old Monument, 
House where First Provincial 
net in 1774, the Old Manse, 
Ground, Historical Houses 


TITUTION WHARF 
Here Old Ironsides 
Hartt 1794-97, 

WOCTK HOUSE 
Built + 

ony, and the 

America. 

m England. 


first 


109 Commercial 
was built by 


Riverside avenue, 
the first brick house 
oldest house standing 

Every hick was im- 
Named from Matthew 

governor of the Massachu- 
npany in New England. 

‘E WINTHROP HOUSE—Winthrop. 
1637 One of the oldest houses in 

ngland. Open from 2 to & p. 

ul collection. 

HESTER HEIGHTS—G street, South 
Monument marks spot where Wash- 
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batteries which drove the 
Boston, March 17, 1776. 
DEVOTION HOUSE—Harvard 
street, Brookline (near Coolidge Corner) 
Built 1680. Open Saturdays, 11 to 4. 
FANEUL. HALL—Merchants row and 
Faneuil Hall square. ‘‘Cradle of Liberty.’ 
Built, 1742, by Peter Faneuil and given to 
3oston as a town hall. Burned 1761, rebuilt 
1763. Focus of Revolutionary movement in 
Boston and the colonies. Used by British 
officers as a playhouse during slege of Bos- 
ton, Enlarged, 1805, from Charles Bulfinch's 
plans. Market below, public hall above, and 
armory of the Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company [chartered 1638] over all 
Hall has many historical paintings and por- 
traits. Armory has Military Museum and 
Library. Hall open week days, 9 to 5 
Armory, weekdays, 10 t« 
FIRST CHURCH IN 
3erkeley and Marlboro 
tablets and statues to 
Dudley, Johnson, and 


ington planted 
British out of 
EDWARD 


» 4, 
BOSTON—Corner of 
streets. Contains 
Winthrop, Cotton, 
many of the founders 
of Massachusetts 3ay Colony, together 
with various memorials to people of more 
recent prominence in the Commonwealth 
Open daily from 10 to 12 and 8 to 4. 
FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY—Eliot 
square. Open through the summer, free to 
vistors, from 1 to 3 p. m. The Church of 
the Apostle Eliot, whose chair is on exhibi- 
tion. A number of tablets have been placed 
in memory of the earliest and later wor- 
shippers. 
FORT HILL 
8} feet high, levelled in 
erected in 1632 and fortifications maintained 
until after the close of the Revolution. 
FRANKLIN'S HIRTHPLACE—Site 
ered by building, 17 Milk street. 
GREEN DRAGON TAVERN 
street. Used as a tavern and 


SQUARE-—Site of Fort Hill, 
1866-1872. First fort 
oovV- 


80-86 
lodge 


Union 
rooms 


OLD NORTIL CILURCH 
Where the 
that started 


was “hung 
his famous rid 


“signal light” 
Paul Revere on 
warn the villagers of the approach == of 
British. The proper name of the building 
Christ Church but it is as the “Old North” 
it has come down through history. 
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were held 
marked bs 


where meetings of the patriots 
previous te the Revolution. Site 
tablet. 

JOHN HANCOCK 
just west of State House 
moved in 1863. Site marked by tablet. 

JOSEPH WARREN HOUSE Hanover 
street. Site now occupied by the American 
House. Marked by tablet. 

KING'S CHAPEIL-~-Tremont 
streets. First chapel built in 
one in 1749. Old English 
First Episcopal church in 
British officers worshipped 
BRecam« { chureh n United 
States, 1 ) Open daily 9 to 12, 

LEXINGTON —Among points of interest 
are The Common, soulder Line of the 
Minute Men, and Minute Man monu- 
ments, Historical Houses and Tablets. 

LIBERTY TREE—Washington street, op- 
posite Boylston street. Tablet on building 
marks site of the famous old Liberty Tree, 
planted 1646 and cut down by the 
British in 1775. Stamp Act meetings were 
held here and Tory leaders hung in effigy. 

LONGFELLOW HOUSE—105 Brattle street, 
Cambridge, Built in 1759 by Colonel John 
Vassall, Jr.. a Tory, who fled at commence- 
ment of Revolution. Occupied by Washing- 

headquarters from July 15, 1775, to 

1776. Subsequently bought by Andrew 

from whose estate Longfellow 

acquired it by purchase about 1843. Gen- 

erally called Craigie House. Before sale 

to Longfellow it was occupied by Jared 

Sparks, Edward Everett, and Joseph F. 
Worcester of dictionary fame. 

LOWELL House—Elmwood avenue, Cam- 
bridge. Built about 1760. Once the home of 
Elbridge Gerry, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and Vice-President 1813-14. 
Used as a hospital after Bunker Hill. James 
tussell Lowell born here Feb, 22, 1819, and 
it was long his home. 

MASSACHUSETTS HALL 
Cambridge. Built 1720. 
building. Judge Joseph 
when a student. 

MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL 
CIETY—1154 Boylston street, on the 
way. Library open daily. Cabinet of 
Wednesdays, 2? to 4. 

MUNROE TAVERN 
1695, was a famous 
Taken by Earl 


HOUSE—Beacon street, 
Built in 1737; re- 


and School 
1686, present 
architecture. 
3oston. Here 
during siege. 


first Unitarian 
=o 


Harvard Yard, 
Oldest university 
Story roomed here 


SO- 
Fen- 
relics, 


Lexington. Built in 
hostelry for 163 years. 
Perey and used as a hos- 
pital for the British on the afternoon of 
April 19. 1775. Relics of Revolutionary 
days. Open weekdays 10 to 5. 

NAVY YARD—Cheisea_ street. Charles- 
town. Dating from 1780. 110 acres. Col 
lections, relics, rare paintings, modeis, ete. 
Frigate Constitution, 9 to 4. 

OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE—Wasbhington 
and School streets. Built 1712 as a drug 
shop by Thomas Crease, on site of Ann 
Hutchinson's dwelling. A hookstore = 18?8- 


SHOWING 
AND 


PUL- 
PARK 


CHRISTIAN 
LISHING 


SCIENCE CHURCH, 
HOUSE, OLD CHURCH 
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PAUL REVERE HOUSE 


1770 until 1800 this was the resi- 
Revere, one of the great popular 
history. 


From about 
dence of Paul 
heroes of American 


1903, and the Boston 


writers 
NORTH 


gathering place of 


OLD Christ 
Church, 

OLD POWDER HOUSE 
early in the eighteenth 
Acquired by Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
1747, and used as a magazine. Here the 
British seized 250 half-barrels of powder, 
Sept. 1, 177 

“OLD 


CHURCH — See 


Somerville. Built 
century as a mill. 


wi4. 
SHIP"’—Main _ street, Hingham. 
Built 1681. Oldest church in United States 
now used as a place of worship. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING-HOUSE—Wash- 
ington and Milk streets. Built 1729 to re- 
place wooden church which had stood on 
this site. On the lot north of the meeting- 
house stood the (second) house of Governor 
Winthrop. Benjamin Franklin was baptized 
here on the day of his birth, Jan. 17, 1706. 
Here many town meetings were held in 
massacre and  tea-tax times. Used by 
British as a riding-school, 1775. Use as 
ehureh abandoned, IS72. Revolutionary 
relics. Open 9 to 4.30. 

OLD STATE HOUSE—Washington street, 
head of State street. Here the first Town 
House was built, 1657, in the earliest mar- 
ket-place of Boston. Burned in 1711, it 
Was rebuilt in 1712. Again burned in 174), 
the present structure was built in 1748, the 
walls of the former building being utilized 
Here met colonial courts and legislatures 
the town and city governments, and_U 
General Court of the Commonwealth. 
Hancock was here inaugurated first 
nor of the Commonwealth of Massac 
in 1780. In front of it occurred the bu - 
of stamp clearances and the Boston Ma 
sacre. Here were the whipping post and 
stocks. Used as 


City Hall, 1830 to 
Building restored in 1882, Bostonian 
collection of 


relics Open 9 to 4.30. 
OLD WEST CHURCH—Cambridge 
Lynde : 


streets Now ised as a brancl 
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ILARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, BOSTON 


Built 1806 on 
was a signal 
barracks for 
Open 9.a, m. 


the Boston Public Library. 

site of edifice of 1737, which 
station for Americans and a 
the British during the siege. 

to 10 p. m. 

PARK STREET CHURCH—Corner Park 
and Tremont streets. Erected in 1810 on 
site of the granary where sails of the U. S. 
frigate Constitution were made. ‘ America” 
was first sung in this church. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE—19 and 21 North 
square. Built 1660. Remodelled 1908. Home 
of Paul Revere, 1770-1800. Open 10 to 4. 

PLYMOUTH—Among points of interest 
are Plymouth Rock, Pilgrim Hall, Burial 
Hill, National Monument to the Forefathers, 
Historical Houses and Tablets. 

PROSPECT HILIL MONUMENT—Somer- 
ville. Here first was displayed the thirteen- 
striped flag of the American’ colonies, 
though the stars had not replaced the crosses 
of St. George and St. Andrew in the union. 

PROVINCE HOUSE — 327 Washington 
street. Built in 1679. In the rear stood the 
Province Heuse, the official residence of the 
royal governors of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay from 1716 to 1776. <A _ portion 
of the original walls still remains, 

QUINCY HOMESTEAD—Quincy, Mass. 
Built 1636-1706. Restored and furnished as 
a monument of Colonial times by the Mas- 
sachusetts Society of Colonial Dames. Open 


1] to 5. 

REBECCA NOURSE 
framed building in New England; built by 
Townsend Bishop of Salem, 1636; 149 Pine 
street, Danvers. Museum of household be- 
longings of early Colonial times. Open 10 
to sunset. 

ROBERT TREAT PAINE HOUSE—Site 
now covered by the Equitable Building, cor- 
ner Milk and Federal streets. 
_ROYALL HOUSE AND SLAVE QUAR- 
TE Medford. The Ten-Hill Farmhouse 
of Governor Winthrop, the residence of 
Colonel Isaac Royall, the headquarters of 
Gel | Stark, the finest specimen of Co- 
lonial architecture in Greater Boston. Open 


HOUSE — Oldest 


EM—Among points of interest are 
Institute, Marine Museum, House of 
ven Gables, Hawthorne’s Birthplace, 
Williams’ or Witch House. 
UEL ADAMS HOUSE—Corner 
eet and Winter place. Site 
m 1784 until his death Oct. 2, 
by tablet, 
VY MONUMENT—See Roston Common. 
NG LANE—Washington street, be- 
Water and Milk streets. Location of 
t Spring, which for more than two 
gave water to the people of Bos- 


Win- 
of his 
1802. 


E HOUSE—Reacon, head of 
Hill on which State House stands 
ginally called Treamount, later 
to Sentry Hill when used as a 
_and after the erection of the 
in 1635 received the name of Beacon 
rner-stone of Bulfinch front laid 


Park 
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July 4, 1795. Extension built 1889 at a cost 
of about $4,000,000. Statuary, historical 
paintings, battle-flags, war relics. House of 
Representatives contains celebrated Codfish 
emblem. Gilded dome, lighted at night by 
198 electric lights; accessible to public when- 
ever building is open, except during sessions 
of the Senate. 9 t 

WADSWORTH 
Cambridge. Home of 
presidents for 123 years, 
worth, Holyoke, Locke, Langdon, Willard, 
Webber, Kirkland, Quincy, Everett. Tem- 
porary headquarters of Washington, 1775. 

WASHINGTON ELM—Garden street, Cam- 
bridge. Under this tree Washington took 
command of the American Army, July 3 
1775. 

WAYSIDE INN—Sudbury. Built 1687. Has 
sheltered Washington and Lafayette. Scene 
of Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 
Historical collection. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS HOUSE—Corner 
Essex street and Harrison avenue extension. 
Site of his home for forty years. Marked 
by tablet. 

“YE OLDE BLAKE HOUSE”—Built 1648. 
Edward Everett square, Dorchester, Occu- 
pied by Dorchester Historical Society. Co- 
lonial and Civil War relics. In front of the 
house is the Old Dorchester Mile Stone, 173 
years old. Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days, 2 to 5. 


o 5. 

HOUSE—Harvard square, 
Harvard University 
1726-1849, Wads- 


, 


Cemeteries. 


CENTRAL BURYING GROUND—Boston 
Common, near Boylston street. Established 
1756. Graves of British soldiers killed at 
3unker Hill. Stuart, portrait painter, lies 
here, 

COPP’S HILL BURYING GROUND—Char- 
ter and Hull streets, North End, near Old 


MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHT, BOSTON HARBOR 
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North Church, Second oldest in Boston, 
dating from 1660. Here lie Increase, Cot- 
ton and Samuel Mather, Edmund Hartt, 
builder of frigate Constitution, Rev. Jesse 
Lee and others. Gravestones used as tar- 
gets by British during siege still show bullet 
marks. 
DORCESTER NORTH BURYING GROUND 
—Columbia road and Stoughton street. Es- 
tablished by town order, 1633. Many early 
graves; including that of Richard Mather, 
father of Increase. Curious epitaphs. 
ELIOT BURYING GROUND—Washington 
and Eustis streets. Here lie tev. John 
Eliot, apostle to the Indians, and other early 
toxbury settlers 
FOREST HILLS (Consecrated 1848)—Mor- 
ton street, Forest Hills Five minutes’ 
walk up Tower street from Elevated station, 
50 acres General Joseph Warren, Rear 
Admiral John <A. Winslow, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Sr.. James Freeman Clarke, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Martin Milmore and 
Fanny Davenport are buried here. Fire De- 
partment lot. One of the most beautiful 
cemeteries in the country. Open 6 = until 
sunset 
KING'S CHAPEL BURYING GROUND 
Tremont street, adjoining King’s Chapel. 
First buying place in Boston; interments 
as early as 1630. Here lie Governor John 
Winthrop, Lady Andros, wife of Governor 
Andros, John Cotton, Governor Shirley, Dav- 
enport, Oxenbridge and other early per- 
sonages, including Major Thomas Savage of 
King Philip's War fame. Few burials here 
since 1796. Open 9 to 12, 
MT. AUBURN—Brattle street, Cambridge. 
Oldest garden cemetery in the United States. 
Graves of Longfellow, Lowell, Sumner, Phil- — srconD NATIONAL BANK, DEVONSHIRE STREET 
lips Brooks, Agassiz, Charlotte Cushman, 
Edward Everett, Mary Baker Eddy = and 
others. Open 7 to sunset. . . . , 
MT. HOPE—Walk Hill street. Fine mon- the famous Beecher family. Tombstones in 
uments to Civil War soldiers and fraternal this ground were all that was left standing 
orders. Open sunrise to sunset of Charlestown when it was destroyed by 
OLD CHARLESTOWN BURYING GROUND | fire by the British . 175. 
-Phipps street. Dates from 1642. Here mn OLD GRANARY sURYING GROUND— 
lie John Harvard, founder of Harvard Uni- fremont street patwonn Beacon and ‘Park. 
versity, and Thomas Beecher. ancestor of Here lie most of the personages of historic 
° Boston; seven early governors—Bellingham, 
Dummer, Hancock, Adams, Bowdoin, Eustis, 
Sumner, Peter Faneuil, Paul Revere; the 
Penn Waku parents of Benjamin Franklin; the victims 
Duilbn of the joston Massacre; Robert Treat 
a9 ¢ Paine, signer of the Declaration; John 
Phillips, first mayor of Boston, and many 
others. So called from town granary on 
site of Park Street Church, 





Public and Semi-Public Buildings. 


BARNUM MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY—Tufts College. Elephant Jumbo and 
other mounted rare animals; fossils and 
minerals, Open 9 to 12 and 2 to 5, except 
Sundays and holidays 

BLASCHKA GLASS MODELS of plants 
and flowers. (The Ware Collection). Cen- 
tial Sectien of University Museum Oxford 
street, Cambridge. % to 5. 

BOSTON yoy ann 761 Harrison avenut 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY—College of Lib 
eral Arts, Graduate School, Boylston 
corner of Excter. School of Law, 
burton place. School of Theology, 

Vernon street. School of Medicine, 
—— street 

‘HAMBER OF COMMERCE—Milk, 
~ Central streets. 

COLLECTION OF HISTORICAL 
TERIAL New England History 
Association; at Simmons College, The 
way. Includes maps, charts, atlases, 
models, pictures and other aids to 
teaching of history, government and 
nomics. Open 12.35 to 1.40 and 4 to 6 iddr 
, ; a COURT HOUSE—Pemberton square sult 
PENN MUTUAL BUILDING, MILK STREET, 1885. at Bg of $4.000.000 1 

HOME OF THE BEACON TRUST CO. CUSTOM HOUSE —State and India sti asso 








come 
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MUSEUM OF HARVARD 
Harvard College Yard, facing 
oadway, Cambridge. Contains collec- 
of classical antiquities, early Italian 
tings, prints, nineteenth century English 
colors, casts and = photographs. 


iG ART 
VERSITY 


also 


‘ % to 5. 
HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ood avenue, 

{[ARVARD UNIVERSITY 
‘ambridge. 

{1ARVARD UNIVERSITY MUSEUM—Ox- 
street, Cambridge. Contains collections 
ining to ethnology (Peabody Museum); 
ozy and geology (Museum of Compara- 

ZLoology); mineralogy and botany 
(Agassiz Hall). Open 9 to 5. 

MASONIC TEMPLE—Tremont and Boyls- 
tor treets. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY—Huntingten 
avenues, 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY—Boylston, between Berkeley 
and Clarendon streets 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Huntington 
avenue and Fenway. Open 9 to 5. 

MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY-—- 
Boylston and Berkeley streets. Open 9 to 
4.30. 
NAVAL 
1836 75 

NEW 
MUSIC 
street. 

PAINE 
memory of 
Tremont street. 

PEABODY MUSEUM (Harvard)—Archae- 
ology and ethnology. Divinity avenue, Cam- 
bridge. Exhibits illustrate the customs and 
ostumes of the North American Indians, 
and of the native peoples of South America 
Africa. Pacific Islands, ete.; the prehistoric 
archaeology of North, Central and South 


Long- 


Harvard square, 


HORTICULTURAL 
and Massachusetts 


HOSPITAL 
acres. 
ENGLAND 
Huntington 


Broadway. Chelsea 


CONSERVATORY OF 
avenue and Gainsboro 


MEMORIAL 
Thomas 


HALL Given in 
Paine. Appleton, near 


America, human 
osteology. 

PERKINS 
BLIND—Watertown, 
street and the river. 

POST OFFICE—Federal Building. 
Office square, Milk, Devonshire and Water 
streets. Tablet on corner of Milk and Dev- 
onshire streets marks spot where great fire 
of Nov. 9-10, 1872, was stopped. Sixty 
acres burned over, with a property loss of 
over sixty million dollars, 

PUBLIC LIBRARY-—Copley square. Most 
important public library in the world. Ab- 
bey, Sargent and Puvid de Chavannes mural 
paintings. Bronze entrance doors by French. 
Statuary by Bela L. Pratt, Frederic Mac- 
monnies, Augustus and Louis Saint-Gaudens, 
Open 9 a. m. to 10 p.m, 

QUINCY MARKET— Between 
South Market streets, off Faneuil 
Dock squares. 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE—Woman’'s auxil- 
iary of Harvard. Garden street, Cambridge. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE—Fenway, 
SOLDIERS’ HOME— Powderhorn 

Chelsea. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 
ner Exchange place. 
change Buildng, 53 

SUB-TREASURY 
Office square, Milk 
streets. 

SYMPHONY HALL 
sachusetts avenues. 

THE FIRST CHURCH OF 
SCIENTIST—Located in a _ triangle 
by Falmouth, Norway and St. Paul 
was completed in June, 1906. Open 
Wednesdays and Fridays, 

TUFTS COLLEGE—Tufts College station, 

UNITED STATES ARSENAL—Watertown, 
Manufactory of gun carriages, implements 
of war: 800,000-pound testing machine. Open 
8 to 5. 


and Europe; comparative 

Open $ to 5. 
INSTITUTION FOR THE 

between No. Beacon 


Post 


and 
and 


North 
Hall 


Hill, 


Congress street cor- 
Entrance through Ex- 
State street. 
Federal Building. 
Devonshire and 


Post 
Water 


Huntington and Mas- 


CHRIST, 
formed 
streets, 


10 to oO, 


Boston Convention of the American 
Bankers Association 


OR the thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, to be held at Boston October 
6 to 11, the following general plan for 
the business and social programme has 
heen adopted : 


Mo day, October 6, 9 A, 
meetings. Executive council, 2 P. M. 
opley-Plaza Hotel, which is 


M., committee 
All at 


head- 


day, October 7. At the 
1. M. and P. M. Trust 
nv, Savings Bank, Clearing-House, 

tate Secretaries Sections. 
nesday, October 8. Sessions of the 
tion at Symphony Hall, 9.30 o'clock 
\ddresses of welcome, president's 
iddress, and response to addresses of wel- 
come \nnual reports of the officers of the 
asso ion, and an address. 2 o'clock P. M., 


Copley- 


sessions, 


address, report of currency commission, and 
report of the Committee on Constitutional 
Revision. 

Thursday, October 9. Convention called 
to order at 9.30 o’clock a. m. Symposiun 
of the Association’s Committee on Agri- 
cultural and Financial Development and 
Education, presided over by Joseph Chap- 
man, chairman of the committee. Ad- 
dresses by James J. Hill, President \in- 
cent of the University of Minnesota, and 
others. Debates and questions and action 
on report. 

Afternoon session, 
reports of 
unfiriished 
the committee on 
of officers. 

Meeting and organization of the new ex- 
ecutive council at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
following the adjournment of the conven- 
tion. 


2 o'clock. Addresses, 
committees, new business and 
resolutions, report of 
nominations, installation 


business, 











Tuomas P. Bear Daniet G. Wine 


PRESIDENT SECOND NATIONAL BANK, PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE EXECUTIVE COM MITTEF 


Wittiam A. Gaston Puitiep SrocktTox 
PRESIDENT NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, PRESIDENT OLD COLONY TRUST CO 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, WATER STREET 


The various committees scheduled to meet 
during the week, such as the nominating 
committee, ete., will be announced in the 
official programme. 

It will be noted that there are no enter- 
tainment features during the business ses- 
sions except for the ladies; entertainment 
has been arranged for every evening during 
the week and the entire day of October 10. 

The administrative committee, to whom 
were referred the details of the programme, 
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FRANKLIN 


AND 
STREET 


TRUsT CO., 


20) 


will announce later the prominent speakers 
who will address the convention, 


Brituiant ENTERTAINMENT FrEATURES. 


It is evident that the thirty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association in Boston will eclipse 
any previously held in attendance rec- 
ords, in importance of business trans- 
acted and in genuine pleasure to the 
delegates and their ladies. 

The entertainment which the Boston 
hosts will provide for the representa- 
tives of the banking interests from all 
the other financial centres has never 
been surpassed by any convention pro- 


gramme committee. It excels in inter- 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FEDERAL STREET 

Some 
of the features planned could not be 
duplicated in any other city, and only 
the highest achievements have been at- 
tempted. 

Because of the desire of the national 
programme committee to have the con- 
vention addresses of the utmost timeli- 
ness, the full list of speakers and sub- 
jects will be announced later. 

But the Bostonians have their part of 
the programme well in hand and it is 
worth reading about. 

To begin with, one hundred automo- 
biles will be provided to take 500 guests 
each morning and 500 each afternoon 


est, in quality and in quantity. 








Harry LL. Burrace Ciartes P, Brine, Jr, 


VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, 
CILAIRMAN AU TOMOERILE COMMITTEE 


VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL UNION BANK, 
CHLAIRMAN HOTEL COMMITTEE 


Hiaeinson, Jr. 


Piomas PL. Beat. Jr. F 
BANK, LEE, HIGGINSON & CO., 


VICE-PRESIDENT SECOND NATIONAT 


CHAIRMAN ENTERTAIN MENT COMMIUPTE! CHLAIRMAN FINANCE COMMITTEI 
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OLD COLONY TRUST 


of the four days on one of four three- 
hour trips, carefully planned to give 
the visitors the best possible views of 
the city proper, the Metropolitan park 
Concord and Lexington, and 
the North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. 

To aid the on their walks 
about the interesting city, descriptive 
will located the historic 


system, 
visitors 
in 


signs be 


sections, and guides will be provided to 
conduct the delegates and their families 


about Boston and Cam- 
and on trips of inspection to 
x industrial plants. 

Monday evening, Charles River 
the largest mid-city water park 
world, the only American inner 
rtront 


friends 

bridyx 

leadin 
.) 


Basin, 


and 


conservation comparable 
famous Alster Basin of Ham- 
will be the scene of a motor boat 
i] with a dazzling electrie illumi- 
and one of the most spectacular 
rtistic displays of fireworks ever 
ged. On the bridges that span 
isin and the broad esplanades at 
des there is room for half a mil- 
ersons to join in the hearty wel- 


he 


, COURT STREET 


it is not 
reasonable to expect such a gathering. 
The basin is within three or four min- 
utes’ walk of convention headquarters 
in the Copley-Plaza Hotel. 

However delightful the other affairs 
of the week may be, it is not unlikely 
that the most soul-satisfying event for 
the ladies will be the reception and bal] 
on Tuesday. To guarantee the success 
of this evening there will be 150 ushers 
under the direction of Barrett Wendell, 
Jr., the musie will be by Kanrick’s 
Orchestra of forty pieces—considered 
to be the ballroom orchestra in 
New England, and there is ample ac- 
commodation for 800 couples on the 
floor of the majestic Symphony Hall. 
During the ball a buffet supper will be 
served in Horticultural Hall which 
will be connected with the ballroom by 
an awning and a carpet across Massa- 


come to the visitors; and un- 


best 


chusetts avenue. 

On Wednesday decidedly 
unique entertainment will be provided 
in the form of meetings in Faneuil Hall, 
the Old South Meeting House, Christ 


evening 
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BOSTON CONVENTION- 


Church and King’s Chapel, where, as a 
part of appropriate exercises, distin- 
guished orators will dwell briefly upon 
the early history of America with es- 
pecial attention to the part played by 
these ancient edifices in the planning 
of the Republic. 

For thirty-two years Boston has had 
to thank Colonel Henry L. Higginson 
of Lee, Higginson & Co. for its world- 


famous Symphony Orchestra, and 


MERCHIIANTS NATIONAL 


NOW 


BANK, STATE 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


STREET. 


through his good will the Symphony 
will begin its season a week earlier than 


usual with a private concert for the 
Visitors at the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation convention on Thursday evening 
of convention week. This 
stands without a superior. 
musicians permanently on its payroll. 
For ordinary concerts it uses eighty- 
five instruments, including sixteen first 
Violies, fourteen seeond violins, ten 
Violas, ten and eight double 
ba Included in its membership are 
f the greatest artists in the world, 
lie Boston Symphony Orchestra 
xed a standard of performance 
has placed America in a most 
le position among musical people 
countries. Dr. Karl Muck, for 


orchestra 
It has 100 


cellos 


A. B. A. 


COMMONWEALTHL TRUST CO., SUMMER STREET 
many years conductor of the Royal 
Opera, Berlin, will direct this special 
concert for the visiting bankers. The 
selections will be from the best works 
of all schools and of all periods. 

Symphony Hall, in which this con- 
cert and the reception and ball of Tues- 
day evening will take place, was built 
at a cost of $750,000 especially to 
house the Symphony Orchestra. Its 
beautiful auditorium will seat 2,620 
persons. 

At 10.30 Friday morning three large 
excursion steamers will take the con- 
vention tour of Boston 
Harbor. Opportunity will be given for 
a glance at the port development that 
is going on here; and there will be a 


visitors on a 


INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO., MILK STREET 
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sail among the beautiful islands that 
are so rich in historic and legendary as- 
sociations. At 1.80 in the afternoon the 
visitors will all sit down together in 
Paragon Park, an amusement enclosure 
at Nantasket Beach, and enjoy a New 
England clambake. The return to Bos- 
ton in the three steamers is scheduled 


for 5.80 p.m. No detail that will con- 


BANKING HOUSE OF HORNBLOWER & WEEKS, 
BOSTON 


tribute to the success of this day is be- 
ing neglected; and it is safe to predict 
that it convention most 
happily. 


will close the 


HeLpinc to Make 
SUCCEss. 


BANKERS 
CONVENTION A 


Boston 
THE 


Details of the Boston entertainment 
are under the supervision of an execu- 
tive committee consisting of the follow- 


bankers: T. P. Beal, 


ing well-known 


2 HOTEL SOMERSET, 


COMMON WEALTH 
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president Second National Bank, chair- 
man; A. L. Ripley, vice-president Mer- 
chants National Bank; W. A. Gaston, 
president National Shawmut Bank; D. 
G. Wing, president First National 
Bank; Philip Stockton, president Old 
Colony ‘Trust Company; Allan Forbes, 
president State Street Trust Company; 
W. R. Evans, president Five Cents 
Savings Bank, and Harry L. Ayer, sec- 
retary. 

The chairmen of the other committees 
are: T. P. Beal, Jr., Second National 
Bank, entertainment; Charles P. Blinn, 
Jr., National Union Bank, hotel; 
Charles E. Bockus, Old Colony Trust 
Company, publicity; F. L. Higginson. 
Jr., Lee, Higginson & Company, 
finance; Harry L. Burrage, National 
Shawmut Bank, automobile; Barrett 
Wendell, Jr., Lee, Higginson & Com- 
pany, reception and ball; Clifton H. 
Dwinnell, First National Bank, carnival: 
Henry J. Nichols, Swift & Company, 
catering; Randolph C. Grew, City 
Clubs; Herbert Jaques, Country Club; 
G. W. Hyde, First National Bank, dee- 
oration; Storer Ware, Bond & Good- 
win, excursion; Frank H. Wright, Sec- 
ond National Bank, hall; Gaspar G. 
Bacon, Gaston, Snow & Saltonstall, 
Harvard; C. B. Wiggin, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, historical and church; R. 
H. Bean, National Union Bank, infor- 
mation; Edmund Billings, Paul Revere 
Trust Company, industrial; Arthur 
Adams, New England Trust Company, 
music; W. C. Waite. Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, police; Charles W. Cole, 
Old Colony Trust Company, theatre; 
and M. C. Brush, Boston Elevated 


Railway Company, transportation. 
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Providence — The Southern Gateway 


of New England 


By Grover C. Rice. 


ROVIDENCE was founded in 1636 

by Roger Williams when he and 
his companions landed from their frail! 
canoe and found the “spring of clear 
sweet water.” The first settlers nat- 
urally turned to agriculture, which con- 
tinued to be the chief occupation until 
the end of the seventeenth century 
when Providence became an inportant 
seaport. During the greater part of 
the eighteenth century the principal in- 
dustry was shipping and trading. The 
leading families of Providence were 
shipowners, carrying on trade with all 
parts of the world. The first cotton 
mill in America was established in 
Pawtucket, near Providence, in 1790; 
other mills soon sprang up in Provi- 


dence and in a short time the entire 
life of the community was changed. 
This was the starting point of Provi- 
dence as a manufacturing and indus- 
trial city. 


AREA AND PopvuLation. 


The area of Providence is 18.29 
square miles and within this territory 
there are 237,000 persons. Providence 
is surrounded by a large number of 
small cities and towns and from these 
towns thousands of people flock into 
Providence to do their buying and 
transact other business. At a conserva- 


tive estimate the city is the trading 
centre for a population of 500,000 peo- 
It is the second city in New Eng- 


ple. 














THE RHODE ISLAND STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE 
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land in size, population and as a finan- 
cial, shipping and trading centre. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Providence is the seventeenth city in 
the United States in the value of manu- 
factured products. It is the first city 
in the country the manufacture 
of jewelry and silverware. In this in- 
dustry alone $17,050,490 of capital is 
invested. There about 11,000 
workers employed in the 3800 jewelry 


are 
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factory, file factory, engine factor) 
serew factory and silverware factory in 
the world. The total number of manu 
factories in Providence is 1.100, t! 
capital invested. is 118,512,000, th 
number of workers employed is abou 
50,000 and the annual production 
$120,328,000. 


BANKs AND BANKING. 


In 1888, twenty-five vears ago, the 
Providence Clearing-Hozuse Association 





THE VUBLIC 


and silverware factories in Providence. 
The amount of money paid to this army 
of workers annually is about +5,000.- 
000. The value of the material used 
is $10,000,000 and the value of the fin- 
ished products is ¥20,700,000. Prov- 
idence is also the first city of the coun- 
try in the manufacture of woolen and 
worsted goods. ‘These two industries 
combined employ about 12,000 workers 
and have an annual output of ¥32,000.- 
000. This city enjoys the distinction 
of having the largest mechanical tool 


~ 
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PROVIDENCE 


was organized with thirty-four banks 
as members. To-day there are only 
fourteen banks in the association, thus 
showing that twenty banks have been 
absorbed or gone out of business. ‘This 
is due largely to consolidation and 
absorption of the smaller banks and the 
result is a snall number of strong finan- 
cial institutions instead of a large numn- 
ber of small ones. Providence has nine 
national banks, three State banks, three 
savings banks, four trust companics, 
one coéperative bank and two savings 








PROVIDENCE, 


RHODE 


ISLAND 














THE STATE NORMAI 
and loan associations. The combined 
capital of the banks and trust compa- 
nies totals $12,080,475. The following 
figures show the deposits in the differ- 
ent classes of banks June 30, 1913: 


National baths .......0.2..0 { $24,841 463.22 
State banks 2,782,555.26 
Trust companies 93,843,772.93 
Savings banks 17,130,944.01 


$168,598,735.42 


The bank clearings for the calendar 
1912 amounted to $442,687,900, 
the total clearings for the fiscal 
vear ending June 30, 1913, was $434,- 
172.200; in both cases new high records 
Were made. 


The value 


year 
and 


of Providence real estate, 
as fixed by the city for taxation, is 
1.193.440. The value of tangible 
personal property is $52,185,900, and 
the valne of intangible personal prop- 
erty $61,684,520. The tax rate is 
10.50 per $1,000 on real estate and 
ble personal property and $4.00 
1,000 on intangible personal prop- 

The total net indebtedness of 

itv is $19,546,000. Providence is 


S19 


SCHIOOL, PROVIDENCE 
one of the richest cities per capita in 
the United States. 
TRANSPORTATION. 

Providence is on the main line of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad and is the largest city between 
Boston and New York. The average 
number of steam passenger trains arriv- 
ing and departing daily is 300. Provi- 
and the surrounding country 
covered by a network of steel rails over 
which run electric cars. There are 
345 miles of track and about 115,000,- 
000 passengers are carried every year. 
The street car company has in operation 
829 passenger cars, forty-five express 
cars and three electric locomotives. It 
requires 1,350 motormen and = con- 
ductors to operate these cars. 

Providence also has the best natural 
harbor in New England and great sums 
of money are now being expended to 
make it in fact the best harbor in New 
England. It has direct communication 
by water with New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk and 
the Mediterranean There are 


dence are 


ports. 
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also steamer lines running regularly be- 
tween Providence and other nearby 
ports. During the last calendar year 
10,170 vessels arrived at the port of 
Providence, the total value of imports 
for the year was ¥2,796,746.95 and the 
amount of duty collected was $723. 
799.17. The 
earried by steamers was 2,097,626. 


number of passengers 


SIGNIFICANT Facts. 


Providence has the highest building 
in New England, the Turks Head 
Building, which is 200 feet high. Dur- 
ing the year 1912 buildings were 
erected at a cost of $6,613,800. In ad- 
dition to- this, improvements were made 
at a cost of $1,917,000, making the 
total cost for buildings $8,530,800. The 
hundreds of people flocking into Provi- 
dence every year create a heavy de- 
mand for homes and real estate in any 
part of the city is always salable. Dur- 
ing 1912 the number of real estate 
sales was 3,671, and for the same pe- 
riod real estate mortgages aggregating 
$6,741,698 were placed. 

The telephone system covering the 
city employs 363 operators, who make 
142,212 daily for the 
25.762 subscriber stations. 

The city has 41 parks, squares and 


connections 
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playgrounds containing an aggrega\ 
of 28,467,480 square feet of land. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


In efficiency of public schools, Proyi- 
dence ranks among the first six Amer 
ican cities. There are several import- 
ant institutions of learning in the city, 
notably Brown University with 1,000 
students, the Rhode Island School ot 
Design, the Women’s College of Brown 
University, the Rhode Island Normal 
School, the Moses Brown Preparatory 
School, the Morris Heights School for 
boys and many other schools and acad- 
emies. The public school system con- 
sists of 106 day schools and fourteen 
evening schools, including two high and 
one home The number of 
teachers employed is 1300. ‘The total 
number of pupils in school last year 
was 41,589. 

Providence, in short, is 
with every necessity and luxury of mod- 
It has the capital and loca- 
home sites for 


school. 


equipped 


ern life. 
tions for industries, 
workingmen, fine situations 
dences of the better class, is well and 
economically governed and invites thor- 
ough investigation. The Board of 
Trade responds promptly to all re- 


for resi- 


quests for information. 


People Have Plenty of Money 


I’ one may judge from the enormous 

sums paid in taxes by the people of 
this country on drinking, smoking and 
eard-playing, there is no lack of money 
Of the internal rev- 
enue taxes received during the fiscal 
year ended June 380, 1913, the 143.220.- 


going the rounds. 


000 gallons of whiskey and brandy 
consumed during the year brought in 
$157.542,000; the 65,246,000 barrels of 
beer, porter and ales, $65.246.000; the 
14,276,771,000 cigarettes, $17,846,000; 
the 7,699,038,000 cigars, #23.097,000; 
the chewing and smoking of 404,363.- 
000 pounds of tobacco, *32.349.000; 
taxes on 33,209,000 pounds of snuff, 


2,657,000, and the sale of 32,764,155 
packs of playing cards, an increase of 
1,952,475 over the previous year, 
brought $655,283. 

Total internal revenue receipts of 
1913 exceeded the previous high record 
of 1911 by $21,898,000 and the collec- 
tions of 1912 by $22,809,000. To co! 
lect the enormous sum it cost the Gov 
ernment %5,483.000. 

With the millions of taxes paid on 
these “necessities: —leaving out the cos! 
of the articles themselves 
deny that we are a rich and prosperous 
nation, and growing richer every da) 


who can 


ves? 





MINNESOTA'S NEW STATE CAPITOL AT ST. PAUL 


The Story of the Twin Cities 


Br A. Y. 


HE story of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul begins with the Mississippi 

For fifteen or twenty miles of 
length the river flows 
through the very vitals of the two 
cities. It is harnessed to turn the 
wheels of the mills, it adds beauty to 
the park system, it is degraded to the 
office of common scavenger, and yet it 
is the one most important factor that 
has led to the settlement of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, that has determined 
the differing character of their princi- 
pal industries, that has made two cities 
instead of that holds 
the promise of additional pros- 
for the future. 


River. 


its crooked 


grow one, and 
fort hi 


perity 


PIONEERS OF TITE NORTHWEST. 


In 1679 Father Hennepin, the in- 
trepid priest-explorer, pointing the way 
for future pioneers, ascended the Mis- 
i pi and passed the falls which he 
l after his patron, Saint Anthony 
Two later the 
of Hennepin was given to the 
in which 
and to one of the city’s principal 


idua. centuries 


Minneapolis is sit- 


Cs 


irly one hundred years after 


pin’s trip came Captain Jona- 


GARDNER. 


than Carver, who took refuge from 
hostile Indians in “‘Carver’s cave” at 
the present site of St. Paul, and then 
turned westward for further explora- 
tion. As in Hennepin’s case, later 
generations gave his name to one of 
the counties of Minnesota. 

In 1805 Lieutenant Zebulon Pike 
ascended the Mississippi to its head- 
waters and in passing purchased from 
the Indians the site of Fort Snelling. 
Midway between the present cities the 
Minnesota River (formerly the St. 
Peter's) flows into the Mississippi. At 
the confluence of the rivers is an island 
of considerable extent known as 
“Pike’s Island.” On the high bluff 
above the island on the west bank of 
the Minnesota in 1819 the first bar- 
racks were erected at Fort Snelling by 
the United States Government. ‘The 
purpose of the establishment of this 
post was to overawe the Indians and 
to furnish protection to the fur-traders 
and the few white settlers in the coun- 
try. The position of the fort was 
strategic commanded both 
commerce at 


because _ it 

rivers. The course of 

that time was up the Mississippi to 

Pike’s Island and then up the Minne- 

sota to Lake Traverse and down the 
ool 
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Red River cf the Nerth to Pembina. 
then an important trading post and 
now a prosperous town of North Da- 
kota near the Canadian boundary. It 
is of record that employees of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821, dur- 
ing the time of high water, loaded a 
Mackinaw koat at Prairie du Chien 
and went through to Pembina without 
unloading. During much of the year 
the low water in the Mississippi made 
the present site of St. Paul the head 


VIEW FROM THE COURT HOUSE TOWER, 


on the military reservation at the fort 
and had been compelled to move off 
the Government land, located a claim 
in 1889 along the north bank of the 
river near the two claims mentioned 
akove. Gervais sold three acres to 
Henry Jackson for $40 per acre in 
1841. Jackson built a log cabin, which 
he lived in, and in which he main- 
tained the first store in St. Paul. Jack- 
son’s store was opened in 1842.  An- 
other store was opened the following 


te 
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TP 
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SHOWING THE MILLING DISTRICT OF MINNE- 


APOLIS, THE MILWAUKEE RAILROAD YARDS AND WHOLESALE MACHINERY HOUSES IN THE 


CENTER, AND IN THE EXTREME FCREGROUND 
THE CORN AND FLOUR EXCHANGES. 


of navigation for the river steamers. 
Furs and grain from the Red River 
country were brought overiand in the 
famous ‘Red River carts” and loaded 
into steamers at Fort Snelling or St. 
Paul. It was this trend of trade that 
gave to St. Paul its first impetus of 
tlement. 

in 1888 the first land in the present 
business district of St. Paul was taken 
by preémption by a discharged soldier 
and by two partners, Phalen and Hays. 


ae 


set 


se two claims were purchased by 
Kiftson and Mortimer in 1849 for 
0 and $800 respectively. A man 
ed Gervais, who had been a settler 


THE ROOFS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


year by J. W. Simpson, and a third by 
Louis Robert. At the instance of 
Jackson and Robert the town of St. 
Paul was surveyed by Ira Brunson in 
1845. The name St. Paul was taken 
from a little chapel which had been 
dedicated to that saint by Father Lu- 
cien Gaultier, a Catholic missionary, 
and which was maintained in the wil- 
derness by the Catholies for the benefit 
of their converts among the Indians. 


How Two Cities Grew Up INstTEeEAp 
oF ONE. 


It seems, at first thought, strange 
that two settlements should have been 
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THE STORY OF 


PRINCIPAL RETAIL 
MINNEAPOLIS. THE LARGE BUILDING IN 
NATIONAL BANK. IMMEDIATELY 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. THE 
NEXT DOOR TO THE LATTER. TO THE 
IT THE HANDSOME HOME OF TILE 


AND FINANCIAL 


FIRST 


established in a new country, at about 
the same time, when motives of econ- 
omy and the necessity of the public 
safety suggested that all pioneers 


should locate at St. Paul and unite 


their energies in the upbuilding of the 
prosperous little town that had been 


founded. 
of 


Here again is seen the influ- 
the Mississippi. While St. 


ence 


SOME OF THE 
E CENTER OF 
TIONAL BANK, 


PRINCIPAL 
THE PICTURE 


BUILDINGS IN 
MAY 


THE 


DISTRICT 
THE FOREGROUND IS THE 
BEYOND IT MAY 
BUILDING OF THE 
LEFT IS 
NATIONAL 


BE SEEN THE 


TWIN CITIES 


AND SOME OF THE OFFICE BUILDINGS OF 
HOME OF THE SECURITY 
BE SEEN THE SIGN OF THE MINNESOTA 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK IS 
NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, AND BESIDE 


BANK. 


THE 


Paul was the head of navigation from 
below, the Falls of St. Anthony, nine 
miles away, formed a barrier which de- 
termined the foot of navigation from 
above. The upper river flowed through 
a country densely covered with heavy 
timber of great value re ady to be cut 
and floated down to mills, and the 
Falls of St. Anthony awaited the con- 


THE DOWN 


ROOF 


TOWN DISTRICT OF ST. 
OF THE 


PAUL. IN 
BUILDING OF THE FIRST 
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trolling hand of man to make them fur- 
nish power to run the mills. These 
considerations led Franklin Steele in 
1838 to make claim of a mill-site at 
the falls. He built a dam and one saw 
was started in 1848. 

Prior to the settlement of St. Paul 
or St. Anthony there had been a most 
interesting little settlement on the 
ervation of Fort Snelling. This had 
been composed of refugees from Sel- 
kirk’s colony on the Red River. These 
fugitives, driven from their farms in 


res- 


Copyright C. J. Hibbard 


VIEW FROM THE 
THE HEART OF THE 
FREEDOM FROM SMOKE 


TOP OF THE 
MANUFACTURING 


FROM THE 


CILIMNEY 


the Northwest, hoped to find peace in 
the shadow of Fort Snelling. About 
the time that the first were 
made in the twin settlements, the poor 
Selkirk that 
their little farms were on the land of 
the United States Government, and if 
they wished to own their homes they 


claims 


refugees were advised 


would have to move to a locality open 
to settlers. For the third tine the 
valiant little band moved. Some went 
to St. Paul and some to St. Antheny, 
but the bulk of the colony moved across 
the the fort, and 
miles north, to a site that 
known as Little Canada, from the pre- 
vailing nationality of its citizens. Lit- 
tle Canada identified 


river from several 


became 


became closely 


DISTRICT, 
VARIOUS CHIMNEYS IS NOTICEABLE, 
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with St. Anthony and the settlement 
were numbered together in the first 
territorial census. This census, taker 
in 1849, gave to St. Paul 840 souls, of 
whom 800 were women, and to St. An- 
thony and Little Canada a 
population of 571, including 
women. 

The present city of Minneapolis lies 
mainly on the opposite side of the river 
from St. Anthony. The soldiers at 
Fort Snelling maintained a small saw- 
mill on the Minneavolis side of the 


combined 


219 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
AND RAILROAD YARDS. 


SHOWING 
THE 


AT THE 
POWER-IIGUSE 


river in 1822, but after the fort was 
completed the mill was abandoned, and 
there was no permanent settlement on 
the west bank of the falls until] 1850, 
when Colonel J. H. Stevens laid out a 
claim. Colonel Stevens built the first 
house the west side of the river. 
This house has been preserved by the 
Park Board moved to a. suitabl 
site near Minnehaha Falls, where it is 
of much _ interest to 
the city. It not 
that Congress granted 
of preémption on the west 
of the falls, but when the 
was given settlers came in numbers and 
the town of Minneapolis was incor 
porated in 1856, two years after St. 


on 
and 


visitors to 
until 1855 
the right 


was 


side 


right 
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MENNEPIN 
ONE OF THE MAIN TILOROUGHFARES OF 
THE DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN THE RETAII 
iS TAKEN AT SIXTIL STREET, WHICH CUTS 
SECTION OF THE CITY. 


Paul, and one year after St. Anthony. 
In 1872 the settlements on both sides 
of the falls were under 
the name of Minneapolis. The original 
settlement of St. Paul 
rapidly toward the west until it absorbed 
Little Canada and 
boundary of its 


consolidated 


grew most 
the territory of 
rea ed the 
Mi capolis. 


sister. 


Two Crrmes Unirrep 1x Many Ways. 
| doy there are two cities where 
once four distinct settle- 
and the separate identity of 


thes. two cities does not appear on the 


the were 


Mmenis, 


AVENUE LOOKING TOWARD THLE MISSISSIPPI 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

AND THE WHOLESALE DISTRICTS, 
THROUGII 


RIVER. 
GENERALLY 


HENNEPIN AVENUE 18S 
SPEAKING, IT FORMS 
THIS PICTURE 
THE MERCANTILE 


THe WEART OF 


map, or to the eye of the person pass- 
ing from the limits of one into the 
other. The two cities lie in different 
counties and have entirely distinet sys- 
tems of government, fire departments, 
boards of health, civie organizations, 
ete., but they are united by one system 
of street railway lines which gives to 


patrons full service and transfers from 
the farthest limits of one city to the 


end of the other. The only indication 
of a division between the twins is the 
of the conductor for another 
after dividing 


demand 
nickel] 


street. 


crossing the 
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Frequently 
especially 


during the and 
about ten years ago, the 
question of political union between the 


past, 


two cities has been actively discussed. 
Many causes have prevented the cities 
from becoming one, the most obvious 
and at the time the 
least important, has been the feeling 
of jealousy that has existed between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis since early 
days, and has only very recently be- 
gun to die. To understand this feel- 
ing, quite absurd and yet certainly sin- 
cere on both sides, we must go back 
to the vear 1851. 

St. Paul was the home of the first 
territorial government in 1849, and 
steps were taken by persons interested 
in the future of the city to have the 
permanent capitol established there. 
protest from Stillwater 
Anthony, each of which 


of these, same 


This raised a 
ond from St. 


STREET SCENE IN ST. PAUL. 
AUDITORIUM, FEDERAI 
BUILDING ON RIGHT, 
DISTANCE, 


FIFTH 
BUILDING ON THE 
TOWER OF 


STREET FROM 
LEFT, 
RAMSEY COUNTY COURT TLOUSE 
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wanted the capitol. A compromise was 
finally effected, although there is no 
written contract in evidence, by th 
terms of which the capitol was to be 
built at St. Paul, the State University 
was to be at St. Anthony, and the 
penitentiary at Stillwater. This com- 
pronise has to a large degree affected 
the destinies of the three cities 
cerned, the institution in each case 
having a direct effect on the social life 
of its community. 


con- 


Have Devetopep 


Ciry. 


Tuar 
Eacu 


INFLUENCES 


Before the cities attained their pres- 
ent commercial prominence, which in 
each case is now more important than 
any other one characteristic, the influ- 
ence of the State institutions was to 


promote a certain degree of rivalry. 
Their location having been arranged 


MUNICIPAI 
AND LOWRY 
HALT IN THE 


THE FRONT OF TILE 
RICE PARK, ST. PAUL HOTEI 
AND cITy 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 


(A TWENTY-STORY BANK 


AND OFFICE BUILDING WILL BE ERECTED ON TILIS SITE IN 


THE NEAR FUTURE ) 


as the 


contention, 
each city naturally sought to make the 
most out of the plum it had gathered. 
St. Paul advertised its importance as 
the seat of government while St. An- 
thony, and later Minneapolis, claimed 


compromise of a 


the special culture of a_ university 
town. At the time, both cities 
reaped a splendid harvest of legitimate 


same 


advertising. The legislators, who came 
from all parts of the State to assemble 
at St. Paul, naturally felt at home in 
that city and turned to it from their 
districts all the business with 
which they were concerned. At the 
same time the University was sending 
back each year to the various towns in 
the State large classes of students who 


several 
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considered Minneapolis their city and 
who looked upon it as the place with 
they would do their business 
to which they would return to 
which they might 


which 
and 
spend the money 


earn. 


GeoGrRAPpuHiIcaL Division or Trape. 


One feature in the commercial devel- 
opment of the twins deserves especial 


mention in this connection. The cities, 


BANKERS 


MAGAZINE 


the northern part of the State, wher 
the timber interests lay, and the Nort! 
west wheat fields wer 
largely located. At the same time St. 
Paul was establishing trade relations 
with the country down the Mississip): 
and along the Minnesota River. This 
geographical division of trade has r 
mained to such an extent that only r 
cently a large western producer made 
arrangements with a commission hous+ 


where the 


INTERIOR SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, MINNEAPOLIS 


from the beginning, have been brought 
very little into detailed competition on 
account of the diversity of their indus- 
tries and the almost equal geographical 
division of the territory which they 
serve. 

In Minneapolis the first industries 
of importance were lumbering and mill- 
ing, for the natural given 
At the same time St. Paul was 
transportation and 
distributing point. and one of the 
world’s largest fur markets. Min- 
neapolis naturally took as her territory 


reasons 
above. 
becoming a great 


in St. Paul and one in Minneapolis to 
handle his product, giving to each 
contract promising exclusive rights in 
the towns covered by the traveling men 
of the two commission houses. Whew 
the western man’s attorney objected 
that the contracts overlapped, it was 
found that in not a single instance did 
the salesman of house make thi 
towns as the salesmen of th: 


one 
same 
other. 
case, but quite representative. 

To-day both cities are active in va- 
rious manufacturing lines, and in th: 


This, of course, was a sing: 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ST. 


jobbing trades, although until fairly 
recent years the competition between 
them was a matter of total business 


growth and not greatly evident in single 
lines. 


Factor IN BriINGING 
Cities CLoser ToGeTHER. 


AUTOMOBILE A 
THE 


Another force that for years kept 
alive the rivalry was the lack of really 
rapid transit between the cities. Al- 
though the street car service is above 
kind in American cities, 
and furnishes four through lines  be- 
tween Minneapolis and St. Paul, with 
frequent excellent car service, the best 
time made from the business center of 
one city to the other is about fifty min 
This slow running results from 


the average 


utes. 


PAUL, MINN, 


the fact that all the territory served 
by the lines is closely built up with 
residences and manufacturing plants 
and the demand is for local service 
with incessant stops. The service ot 
the steam railroads is quicker, but 
necessitates a street car trip or a walk 
to or from the depot at each end, so 
that to get from any point in one 
town to a destination in the other 
takes, at best, an hour. 

This transportation situation has 
forced those employed in either twin 
to live in the city of their employment, 
although the employees of the large 
plants in the midway district live in 
both cities. The same _ transportation 
handicap also formerly prevented in- 
terchange of social relations to a great 


DETAIL OF THE MARBLE WORK AND MURAL PAINTING OF THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING, ST. PAUI 
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extent. Since the autonobile has come 
into extended use, a change has come 
about, and it would not be too much to 
say that this means of transportation 
has done than other influ- 
ence to brush aside all ill-feeling and 
jealousy both in business and social re- 
lations. To-day the papers of both 
cities publish accounts of society events, 


more any 


naming long lists of guests from both 
places without comment on their resi- 


MINNEAPOLIS CLUB IN WINTER, 
THE GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING POOL, 
FEATURES OF THIS CLUB, THE BUILDINGS 
WITHIIN EASY DISTANCE OF MOST OF TITE 


THE 


dences, while ten years ago at a wed- 
ding in St. Paul the newspaper report 
paragraph 
friends 


Min- 


contain a 
naming a half-dozen devoted 
who had made the journey from 
neapolis, and the Minneapolis papers 
item to the effect that 
had been guests in 
It was not exceptional, be- 


would special 


would run 
the same 
St. Paul. 
fore the automobile, to find many per- 
sons in either city who boasted that 
they had never been in the other. To- 
day many of the large stores and job- 


an 


persons 


bing concerns have houses in both cities 
and the managers make trips back and 
forth whenever occasion demands. Many 
people do their shopping in both cities 
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THE WING IN 


HAND-BALL 
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deliveries of purchases being made th 
same day by fast motor trucks. 


Municirpat Union Nor a Prospiem o 
THE PRESENT. 


The question whether the Twin Cities 
will ever be united under one municipal 
government cannot, of course, be an- 
swered to-day; but this seems certain, 
the cities are attaining a great measure 
of prosperity under their dual organi- 


THE LEFT OF 
AND SQUASH COURTS 
LOCATED IN THE 


PICTURE HOUSES 
ATILLETIC 
DISTRICT 


THE 
AND OTHER 


ARE DOW N-TOWN 


MEMBERS’ OFFICES. 


zation and there are certain great ad- 
vantages which have accrued to them 
by being separate. Chief of these is 
the advantage of territorial 
Each city embraces within its limits an 
area of between fifty and sixty square 
miles with district 
in the approximate center of each. Be- 
tween these centers is a residence dis- 


scope. 


an active business 


trict, many square miles in extent, giv- 
ing ample “home-room” for thousands 
whose offices and shops are, at most, 
not over five miles away. 

To the north of this immense 
dential tract, and still between the busi- 
ness centers, lie a great freight yard, 
the Minnesota Transfer. and the “Mid- 


resi- 
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way District.” The latter is the home 
o! diversified manufactories, grain ele- 
vators, machine shops, oil mills, lumber 
yards, and many small plants, all hav- 
ing excellent trackage facilities with 
plenty of room to the northward for 
expansion, and with adequate transpor- 
tation facilities for the workers. Ex- 
clusive of the line of contact, each city 
has room to grow indefinitely on three 
sides. This growth is fostered by the 
railroads, which very nearly surround 
both cities with their tracks. In addi- 
tion to the Midway, each city has a 
ring of industrial plants along the 
lines of the nine principal railroads, 
and in all directions adequate , and 
healthful residence districts which 
greatly exceed in size and population 
the large interurban district of homes. 

The cities have now in round num- 
bers a joint population of 575,000. and 
there is plenty of room for a city of 
the size of New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia combined, without the 
crowding and the transit difficulties 
which to-day are such a serious prob- 
lem in New York. That such a city 
will be found here, and that within 
the comparatively near future, cannot 
be doubted, when it is remembered that 
this location is the gateway to and the 
market place of the Great Northwest, 
and that the Twin Cities are taking 
care of their obligations to their terri- 
tory in a manner to preclude success- 
ful trade competition from any city 
except Duluth—and there is plenty of 
business for Duluth to have its share. 


CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE A LEADING 
Factor. 


\lthough so generously favored by 
nature, with all the gifts that make 
for healthy and prosperous municipal 
existence, there has been another and 
a greater force that has brought the 

rable little frontier towns of little 

than a_ half-century into 
inence to-day as a mighty com- 
ial and social unit among the large 

of the country. This force is 
haracter of the citizens of Minne- 
s and St. Paul. Each American 
has a distinct standard of citizen- 


ago 
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ship peculiar to itself like the domi- 
nent “I will” of Chicago, or the in- 
herent culture of Boston, or the 
“booster” spirit of the Pacific Coast. 
In the Twin Cities there has been a 
valiant spirit against hardship and 
difficulty, a spirit that has been kept 
alive and fostered in each city by the 
example of the other. 

There was much need for such a 
spirit in early days; the traveler to- 
day who goes to a comfortable berth 
in Chicago and awakes the next morn- 
ing in St. Paul would only be driven 
to make the trip by most dire necessity 
if he had to encounter one-half of the 
trials that the first settlers of the lat- 
ter city experienced in the early fifties. 
In summer, in those days, a large part 
of the trip could be made by steamer 
on the river with a fair degree of 
safety and comfort, but except during 
the period of navigation the journey 
was one of immense effort. Slow, un- 
certain stage coaches, miserable stations, 
inadequate ferries, and flooded fords, 
or great drifts of snow and a sub-zero 
temperature, were among the ordinary 
handicaps of travel. Among the extra- 
ordinary, and yet quite common, inci- 
dents were blinding blizzards of sev- 
eral days’ duration, frequent wander- 
ings from the snow-covered trail, and 
very personal attentions from un- 
friendly Indians. Upon reaching the 
end of the trip there was food and 
shelter and safety from the savages, but 
these benefits of civilization were then 
obtained only by perpetual industry 
and unceasing patience. 

There were at first two ways of mak- 
ing a living in the new country 
culture, and trade with the Indians. 
The former was not the easy matter 
that later pioneers found it on the 
treeless plains of the Dakotas; there 
were forests to be cleared and stumps 
to be pulled, and the lumber to build 
cabins had to be cut, the settler and 
his family at all times under the neces- 
sity of guarding against interference 
and theft on the part of the Indians. 
Those who traded with the Indians 


agri- 


were subjected to many uncertainties 


also; their packs were lost by the 
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swamping of canoes and by the thefts 
perpetrated by marauding savages. 
Although the Indians were generally 
friendly to the whites and did not at- 
tempt wholesale ‘massacre, they were 
uncertain neighbors and traders and 
when fired by “Injun whiskey” were 


intolerable.  ‘“‘Injun whiskey” was 


made and sold to the tribes by un- 
scrupulous persons who came into the 


territory looking for “easy money.” 
These people were the lowest type ot 
adventurers, who would get a barrel of 
cheap whiskey, load it on a steamboat 
at some down-river town and take pass- 
age for St. Paul or St. Anthony. On 
arriving they would dilute the whiskey 
with much water, add licorice or mo- 
lasses and cannabis indica and make a 
mixture almost fatal to a white man 
and most demoralizing to an Indian. 
This “Injun whiskey” was easily re- 
tailed to the savages at an enormous 
profit to the infamous dealer and to the 
great disturbance of the whole com- 
munity. The whole economic situation 
of the settlements was so bad from the 
above conditions that only the most 
hardy men and women could face it 


with suecess, and the natural result 


COURT HOUSE AND CITY HALL, 
MINNEAPOLIS AND THE COUNTY OF 
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was that only such people were 
tracted to the growing villages. These 
noble pioneers bequeathed to their p.s- 
terity the valiant sturdiness against «|] 
the buffets of fate which has made 
success a cherished tradition to the 
citizens of the Twin Cities. 

INHABI- 


OccuPATIONS OF THE EARLY 


TANTS. 


As an illustration of the intimate 
life of the community, the following 
table is copied from an old almanac 
published in 1851. At that time the 
census returns gave a population of 
1294 in St. Paul, and 750 in St. An- 
thony. The table shows the distribu- 
tion of industrial and professional oc- 
cupations in St. Paul in 1850. 


Blacksmiths 
Butchers 
Bartenders 
Bakers 
Barbers 
Boarding-house keepers 
Bookkeepers 
Brickmakers 
Carpenters 
Clerks 
Cooks 
Cigarmakers 
Constable 


THIS BUILDING WAS ERECTED JOINTLY BY THE CITY 
HENNEPIN AT 


A cost oF $3,500,000. 
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Draymen 
Kditors 
Farmers 
Gamblers 
Grocers 
Hotel keepers 
Justices 
Laborers 
Lawyers 
Liverymen 
lLumbermen 
Mechanies 
Ministers 
Merchants 
Millwrights 
Printers 
Painters 
Plasterers 
Physicians 
Postmaster 
Peddler 
Surveyors 
Saddlers 
Sailor 

School teachers 
Stone masons 
‘Teamsters 
Tailors 
Tinners 
Wheelwrights 
Watchmaker 
Wagonmaker 


— et C3 Or 


— 
Saww w= or 


mm tO tO 
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It is all there. The whole life of 
the time, reflected in the table. Almost 
half of the entire population engaged 
in useful tasks. That means that all 
the men were at work. Perhaps a 
dozen of the people listed in the table 
may have been women—the rest were 
and all engaged in tasks useful 
These are the ele- 
mentary functions of society that may 
be performed for the many by the few 
specialists. Much of the work that in 
advaneed communities is done outside 
of the home was done in the families 
There is no milk- 
man in the list, and no laundryman; 
and children took care of 
the dairy and did the washing. There 
were three boarding-houses and four 
hotels. These eared for the new set- 
tlers until they could build their own 
homes. Of the 568 persons in the table, 
275. almost half of the number, were 
eng ged in building a city. These 
wer the bricklayers, carpenters, labor- 
painters, plasterers, 

stonemasons and teamsters 
whole list there are elevea 


men 
to the community. 


of these pioneers. 


the women 


ers. mechanics, 
sur. vors. 


Of the 
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members who were not engaged in con- 
structive activity. ‘These were the fouc 
bartenders, the six gamblers, and the 
sailor. History is silent as to the fate 
of the sailor; it is probable that he was 
a good citizen, or he would not have 
been tolerated in the community. He 
was not concerned in river commerce 
or he would have been listed as a steam- 
boatman. If he had been the typical 
deep-sea sailor of fiction, the four bar- 
tenders and the six gamblers would 
have “cleaned him out,” so we 
are forced to the conclusion that he 
was of some unnamed permanent ser- 
To combat the 
efforts of the bartenders and gamblers 
there were three 
physicians, three 
constable. 

The almanac referred to above says: 
“In 1848 there were five dwelling 
houses (cabins mostly), one blacksmith 
and one carpenter shop, within the 
limits of St. Anthony. At present 
(1851) the town has extended itself 
more than a mile up and down the 
river from the falls. The houses are 
mostly well-built frame structures, and 
among them is numbered a large and 
well-furnished hotel, offering every ac- 
commodation to those who wish to 
spend the summer at this beautiful and 
healthy village.” 


soon 


vice to his community. 


school teachers, six 


ministers, and one 


How tHe Twin Cities Have Grown 


The growth of the cities up to the 
present time is shown by the annexed 
tabulation. Combined population of 
the Twin Cities since 1860: 


138,000 
33.000 
88.000 
298,000 
366,000 
516,000 
575,000 


1860 
1870 
1880 


(estimated ) 

The population of St. Paul was in 
excess of that of Minneapolis until the 
decade between 1870 and 1880, dur 
ing which time Minneapolis passed its 
sister city and has since had a greater 
population. Each city has a large per- 
centage of foreigners. Minneapolis 
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THE CONFLUENCE OF TILE MINNESOTA AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS, SHOWING SOME OF TIL 


BUILDINGS OF FORT SNELLING, 
TO THE RIGHT UNDER TILE 


KEEPS TILE RIVER OPEN EVEN IN WINTER, 
has been celebrated for years as_ the 
Mecea of the Scandinavians in the 
United States and numbers the Swed- 
ish and Norwegian residents among her 
valuable and productive citizens. The 
colonists from the Seandinavian coun- 
tries have been a great force in the 
building of the Empire of the North- 
west and have brought into the country 
traditions of industry, frugality, and 
home-making that have produced an 
exceptional standard of good citizen- 
ship. St. Paul, of course, has a very 
large Scandinavian element, and also a 
large German population. Both cities 
are fortunate in having very few un- 
desirable or dependent inhabitants of 
any nationality. 


Great INpustriaL Activity. 
The entire space in this Magazine, 
including the advertising pages, would 
not suffice to give a full description of 
the industrial activity of the Twin 
Cities. Commercially the growth of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul depends di- 
rectly on the growth of the great States 
of the Northwest from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific. 
trepot. for the 
vast and fertile domain. 
Northern, the Soo Line, the Northern 
Pacific, the Northwestern, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound 
railways are the great arteries of trade 


These cities are the en 
commerce of all this 
The Great 


TILIS PICTURE 
HIGH BRIDGE IS 
LEFT TILE UPPER CILANNEL OF THE MINNESOTA RIVER. 


WAS TAKEN FROM THE HEAD OF PIKE ISLAND. 
TILE MISSISSIPPL AND COMING IN 


FROM TILE 
THE SWIFT CURRENT AT TILIS POINT 


through the Northwest, and these roads 
all center here. Manufacturers find 
that the needs of the Northwest may 
be most cheaply met with goods manu- 
factured in the Twin Cities because 
the freight rates give these goods a 
substantial advantage in the market 
over the products of cities farther cast 
or south. For this reason, and because 
of satisfactory labor conditions, and 
the cheapness of fuel via the Great 
Lakes and Duluth, new factories of all 
descriptions are being built in both 
cities, and as fast as the new industries 
begin operation the increasing demand 
from the growing Northwest calls fei 
more, 

The census gives, for the year 1909, 
the following statistics of manufac- 
tures, in round numbers: 

(All industries of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul combined.) 

Number of establishments 
Number of employees 


Value of year’s product $224,000,000 


Value added by manufacture to 


74,000,000 


150,000,000 


raw material 
Capital employed 

Figures showing definitely the growth 
of the cities’ manufactures since 1909 
are not available, but an industrial si 
vey made to-day would be quickly out 
of date and valuable only as a basi 
of comparison, because the increase 0 


s 
¢ 
I 


present establishments, and the four 
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tion of new ones go on so rapidly that 
the industrial strength of the cities is 


hard to estimate, like the Irishman’s 


pig which ran so fast that the owner 


could not count him. In fact, any esti 
mate of growth falls short of the truth 
even in the time required to prepare it. 


BANKING PROGREss. 


Although statistics are but dry read- 
ing, they are convincing and perhaps 
the most vital evidence of the 
perity of Minneapolis and St. Paul is 
found in the history of their banks. 
Ten years ago in 1903 there were thir- 
teen banks and trust companies in St. 
Paul, and fifteen in Minneapolis with 
combined capital of $4,605,000 and 
$6,145,000 respectively. To-day in 
1913 the figures are for St. Paul sev 
enteen institutions with capital of 
#6.750,000, and for Minneapolis twen 
ty-three with $10,680,000 capital. The 
combined deposits to-day of both cities 
are $170,000,000 as against #84,- 
000.000 in 1908. 

In Minneapolis during the last ten 
years there have been several consoli- 
dations of existing banks and the estab- 
lishment of numerous ‘new institutions 
to take care of the growing demaud 
for financial service in all parts of the 
city. The Northwestern National, the 
First National, and the Security Na- 
tional are the largest banks, and take 
rank in the order named, with a com- 
bined capital and surplus of $12,000.- 
000 on April 4, 1913. 

On January 1 of this year the Firse 
and Second National of St. Paul com 
bined their business under the name of 
the Virst National Bank, and the Mer- 
chants National and the National Ger- 
man-American consolidated under the 

me of the Merchants National Bank. 

combined institutions showed a 
‘ipital and surplus of $8,500,000 on 
ril 4. These large banks of the 

‘win Cities are increasing on account 

lie growing industries, and are ade- 
to nnance local stock issues with- 


pros 


calling in the services of eastern 
Early in the present 
r issues of over two millions of in- 
‘rial stocks of two important manu- 


neial agents. 


facturing industries of Minneapolis 
were financed without difficulty by that 
city’s bankers, and the bulk of these 
issues was absorbed at once by home 
capital. 

The total amount of 
denced ‘by the clearing-house exchanges 
in 1912 was $1,182,000,000 in Minne- 
apolis and #579,000,000 in St. Paul. 
Each city has its own clearing-house 
association, and exchanges between 
the cities are effected by mail and 
messenger service. It is, of course, im- 
possible to get the figures showing the 
volume of the interchange of checks 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul, be- 
cause these are handled as book credits 
between individual banks and are not 
published. This interurban business is 
probably as great as the clearing-house 
totals and should be considered with 
them in estimating the total financial 
activity. 

The banking problems of the two 
cities were in early years essentially 
different. In St. Paul the banks have 
always been called upon to care for 
diversified industries showing a collec- 
tive activity of demand throughout the 
entire year. This implied a _ corre- 
sponding diversity of loans calling for 
technical knowledge on the banker's 
part of the security offered by each 
of the city’s varied lines of business. 
In Minneapolis, on the other hand, the 
banks were chiefly concerned with lum- 
ber and grain. Both of these lines 
presented a seasonal demand for money 
in the crop-moving and cutting seasons, 
leaving part of the year when the 
bankers found difficulty in placing 
their funds. Both industries furnished 
very tangible collateral, and the banks 
were spared the problem of diversity 
of interests which beset St. Paul. In 
Minneapolis, however, all the eggs were 
in two baskets, and a crop failure, or a 
winter without snow in the woods, was 
a serious blow to business. 

Loans on grain collateral have been 
standardized, giving rise to the safe 
but simple “terminal paper” with which 
bankers are now well acquainted, and 
for which Minnesota is famous in 
financial circles. 


business evi- 
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The decline of the lumber-milling in- 
dustry presented a grave problem to 
the bankers who saw one mill after 
another close, as the timber of the 
State became exhausted, until Minne- 
apolis was threatened with the loss of 
most of the capital invested -in this 
profitable enterprise. The bankers at 
once rose to the occasion, and it is 
largely due to their constructive poli- 
cies that much of the capital formerly 
employed in sawing lumber has_ re- 
mained in the city, in “line yards,” 
which handle outside lumber through- 


OLD ROUND TOWER AT FORT 


out the Northwest with the controlling 
influence centered in Minneapolis. To- 
day the amount of lumber actually 
manufactured in the city is very small 
compared with the former output. Since 
the decline of the saw-mills. the bank- 
ers and the Commercial Club and the 
Civie and Commerce Association have 
worked to attract capital to the city 
in all forms of manufacturing and job- 
bing, and Minneapolis has in the last 
fiften vears become a city of diverse 
occupations, like St. Paul, with an ever- 
growing grain trade and a milling busi- 
ness which justifies its generally ac- 
cepted name—the Flour City. 


PLEASANT AND INspiRING CoNnpDITIONS. 


This story would be incomplete with- 
out a few words about the life of the 


people who live in the Twin Citi: 

The conditions under which they li 

are pleasant and inspiring. Bot) 
cities are very near the head of the 
list of large cities in the matter of pub- 
lic health. The climate is severe jn 
winter, but bracing; the other thre 
seasons are delightful. The water sup- 
ply of St. Paul is by gravity from 
spring-fed lakes, and that of Minne- 
apolis from the Mississippi through a 
filtration plant of the most modern en- 
gineering practice resulting in pure 
water fit for all domestic uses. 


SNELLING, BUILT IN 1820 


St. Paul has Hamline University and 
a system of night schools for all classes 
emploved during the day, fitly styled 
the “People’s University.” Minneapolis 
has the State University, one of the 
half dozen really great colleges of the 
country, and also an excellent night 
school system. The day schools and 
technical schools of both cities are well 
equipped. Each city has a symphony 
orchestra of more than usual merit and 
more than local recognition. In both 
cities the various religious denomina- 
tions are well represented and housed 
in many fine churches. The foremost 
dramatic talent of the country is billed 
at the loeal theaters, and the extensive 
park systems furnish a setting for all 
forms of out-of-door amusement. 

With a naturally beautiful city; with 
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excellent conditions of public health; 
with the best cultural and educational 
advantages; with an unlimited demand 
for their goods, and almost perfect 
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transportation facilities; and with able 
banks to finance all business activity, 
the prosperity of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul is not accidental—it is inevitable. 


Total Clearing House Exchanges of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul by Years 


St. Paul 
8247,060,954.25  $579,994,076.26 
626,020,457 42 
720,752,331.57 
741,049,348.03 
$43,230,773.01 
913,579,558.87 
990,890,203.47 


Year Minneapolis 
1900 
1901 260,413,773.17 
1902........ 294,197,119.17 
1903........ 309,230,107.75 
ease 315,805,393.73 
1905........ 942,751,234.57 
1906 $19,466,276.37 


St. Paul 
484,891,667.82 


Year Minneapolis 
1,145,462,149.83 


1,057,468,860.09 


1907 
1908 183,976,978.42 
1909 518,244,363.16 
Ne CSesiacce 576,156,228.26 
eee 531,574,525.99 


PE sskskwen 579,166,753.85 


1,029,914,855.58 
1,155,659,60-4.74 
1,068,090,893.73 
1,182,232,460.00 


Table Showing Growth of Banking Strength of the 
Twin Cities 


ST. PAUL. 
1903 1913 
$6,750,000 
5,241,591 
58,403,700 


6 0:06 wie: 616.5: 9) sae 
1,293,490 


Capital 
Surplus and profits.. 
Deposits 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
1903 
Capital .............$6,145,000 


Surplus and profits. . 2,536,230 
54,731,810 


1913 
$10,680,000 
9,723,030 


Deposits 112,244,640 


Lending the Farmer a Hand 


Bankers Showing a Helpful Interest in Agricultural Affairs 


ROM all parts of the country come 
reports of interest on the part of 

the banker in the welfare and progress 
of the These reports embrace 
variety of activities connected with 
the scil—eotton and corn planting, stock 
raising whatever branch in 


farmer. 


. dairying 
fact happens to predominate in the par- 
ticular locality. They show the bank- 
er extending fellowship and assistance 
in wany ways, discussing matters and 
giving advice, offering prizes for com- 
petition, sometimes in dealings of a 


cold-r business type. They show him 


acting as an individual and collectively 
through the bankers 
which he is a member. 
The bankers gathered at Briarcliff 
Lodge, New York, at the meeting in 
May were much impressed with the 
views of Joseph Chapman of Minne- 
apolis. Ie is vice-president of the 
Northwestern National Bank of that 
city and president of the Minnesota 
State Bankers Association. He is chair- 
man also of the American Bankers As- 
sociation’s Committee on Agricultural 
Education and Development. 


associations of 
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Mr. Chapman’s view is that finance 
goes deeper than money. Money gets 
value, he says, from the things it repre- 
sents, and first and last the greatest 
thing it represents is that which is 
wrung from the soil. 

Mr. Chapman is the prophet of a 
new movement. This movement is an 
organized effort by financiers to im- 
prove the security on which, in the last 
analysis, the bulk of their securities 
rest, by helping tillers of the soil to 
create efficiently, abundantly and profit- 
ably. 

“No scheme of finance,” says he, 
“ever was alone responsible for the 
prosperity of any nation. Prosperity 
means a plentiful product, in rapid 
process of transfer from the maker to 
the user. One fundamental need of all 
mankind is food; another is clothing. 
Being fundamental they lie behind 
tinance. 

“Of all land, the most important is 
that which yields agricultural products, 
for in them we find included food and 
clothing. Of all workers, the one we 
can least do without is the farm worker. 
Of all values, the one which must not 
be permitted to deteriorate is the farm 
value. Of all deterioration or inefti- 
ciency, the one which must most care- 
fully and promptly be corrected is that 
affecting farming. 

“In other words, the biggest ques- 
tion confronting the banker to-day is 
not that which relates to railroads, to 
insurance or enterprises of that char- 
acter. but that of agricultural produc- 
tion.” 

The executive council of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association, after hearing 
Mr. Chapman, decided that a half-day 
session at the convention of the associa- 
tion next fall should be devoted to the 
subject. 

Bankers active in the propaganda 
say that the drift to the cities should 
be checked as soon as people in the 
country learn how to make more money 
at home and to install the conveniences 
of city life. 

Here are some further examples 
showing how the bankers are interest- 
ing themselves in the farmers’ welfare: 


The “boll weevil in Alabama and ho 
to overcome it.” This was the text 0+ 
an address by Dr. W. E. Hinds of t! 
Alabama Polytechnic, before Group ». 
Bankers Association, that State, at its 
last meeting. 

A $300 donation has been made to tli: 
Boys’ Corn Club by the Louisiana 
Bankers Association. 

The First National of Stroud, 
Oklahoma has ordered 100 bushels of 
the best pure black-hulled white Kaftir 
seed corn, to be given to 400 farmers in 
its neighborhood, enough for each to 
plant about five acres. 

The Indiana Bankers Association is 
promoting a State conference on agri- 
culture and country life. 

The First National of St. Paul 
(a James J. Hiil bank) is sending out 
a beoklet prepared by an agricultural 
expert, to enlighten the farmer of the 
Northwest. 

The Prosser State Bank, Washing- 
ton, is endeavoring to interest the 
farmers of its neighborhood in a corn 
test. 

The First National of Cody, Wyo- 
ming, is to purchase a number of dairy 
cows. These it will sell to farmers of 
the Big Horn Basin on time at a low 
rate of interest. At Powell, same 
State, banks have ordered for custom- 
crs two cars of high-grade Holstein 
dairy cows. 

At Billings, Montana, the Merchants 
National has ordered $10,000 worth in 
the same way. 

R. J. Covert, cashier of this last- 
named institution, addressed a “‘get- 
together” meeting of business men and 
ranchmen there upon “Dairying.” His 
bank, he said, had faith in the campaign 
for more live stock on the farm. It 
stands ready, says he, to show it by 
making advances for that purpose where 
the farmer has the feed, the water and 
the experience required. 

The Washington State Bankers As- 
sociation will pay the salary of an or- 
ganizer for the boys and girls’ agricul- 
tural and educational contests which 
are to be featured there. 

The National Park Bank, Palouse, 


Wash., offers cash prizes for an agri- 
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cultural contest children of 
school age. 

The agricultural committee of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association distrib- 
uted 30,000 copies of its April Farmers 
Bulletin. Its May bulletin treats of the 
advantages of pure-bred live stock; the 
June bulletin, of “Alfalfa on Wincon- 
sin Farms.” Agricultural contests con- 
ducted by this association for 
some years back have awakened much 
interest. It is now arranging with the 
State University for the holding of 
three or four dairy-cow tests. 

A general conference of the agricul- 
tural and educational committees of the 
bankers associations of the several 
States was held in Kansas City in Au- 
gust. Invitations were sent to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and to the presi- 
dents of all agricultural colleges. 

The Texas bankers committee on ag- 
riculture has issued a_ report from 
which the following notes are taken. 
It shows that body much interested in 
the field demonstrations carried on in 
that State by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Also as urg- 
ing larger appropriations for the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and citing the experience of other 


open to 


same 
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States, notably North Dakota, where 
the business interests, backed up by 
Minneapolis bankers, raised a fund of 
$150,000, which amount was doubled 
by the various counties of the State so 
as to employ field agents and maintain 
a high class bureau of agricultural in- 
formation. 

This report enlightens us on other 
points, namely: How the bankers 
joined hands with the Farmers Union 
of Texas to uphold the price of cotton; 
how they advised the raising of live 
stock, especially hogs, of which there is 
a shortage, estimated, upon the con- 
sumption of Texas, of some $50,000,- 
000 in value. “Our State,’ contnues 
the report, “particularly the southern 
and central parts of it, is peculiarly 
adapted to the building up of a great 
cattle-feeding business. So get your 
farmers interested in feeding a few 
steers and some hogs instead of giving 
their whole acreage to cotton.” 


These reports, to which many others 
might be added, show that the Ameri- 
can banker and American farmer are 
coéperating for the better development 
of the country’s agriculture. 


Productivity of Various Countries 


NDEX figures are usually applied to 
price comparisons, but they can as 
readily be used to compare the relative 
productivity of different countries. Six 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn 
and »otatoes—comprise the bulk of crop 
production in most countries of the 
world. Of the total area in cultivated 
crops. excluding hay and grass crops, 
they comprise in Germany approximate- 
ly vighty-two per cent.; in France, 
ty-five per cent.; United Kingdom, 
severity-two; Denmark, seventy-nine; 
Hol ond, seventy; Belgium, seventy- 
five: Austria, eighty-four; Hungary, 
eigh v-seven; Italy, forty-five; Spain, 
Sixt) five; Roumania, ninety-two; Euro- 
pear Russia, eighty-seven; Asiatic Rus- 
sia. vinety-one, Bulgaria, eighty-five; 


crops 


Algeria, eighty-five; Japan, thirty-one; 
Australia, ninety-one; Canada, ninety- 
one; Argentina, eighty-eight; United 
States, eighty-two per cent. Following 
is the result obtained, 100 per cent. rep- 
resenting the weighted average of all 
countries: 

United States 

Italy 

Roumania 

Spain 

Bulgaria 

India 

Australia 

Servia 

Argentina 


Belgium 221 
Switzerland 202 
Netherlands 190 
United Kingdom... 177 
Gorey <cscccsee MD 
Denmark . 168 
New Zealand 167 
Egypt ..0.- 161 
Japan 137 cee 
Canada . 136 Russia (European) 
CRO ks sssee nics, OO Tee 

Sweden . 136 Russia (Asiatic) 
Norway . 4 128 Uruguay 

Fratce ....:.+..-. 123 Algeria 

\ustria rt s -_— 

Hungary 113 Tunis 


Crop Reporter. 
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How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


W R. KAY, Jr., advertising man- 
+. 


ager of the Sacramento Bank, 
Sacramento, Cal., writes: 

I enclose copy of an ad. we ran in the 
three daily papers of this city on July 1. 
I am deriving great benefit from your ex- 
change department and trust the other mem- 
bers are doing likewise. 


The advertisement, which we repro- 
duce, occupied just one column short 
of a full page. It certainly is a good 
ad. We think the headline is especial- 
ly good both in wording and in typog- 
raphy. It is hard to beat large caps 
and lower case boldface letters for an 
impressive and quickly read headline. 


“Banking Facts Which You Should 
Know” is the title of a booklet issued 
by the Marathon County Bank of 
Wausau, Wis. It is a very complete 
outline of the services rendered by a 
small city bank, and ought to be a 
business producer. 


A clock 
First National 


billboard is used by the 


Bank of 


Englewood, 


RST NATIONAL 


TH in oo 
e BANK OF ENGLEWOOD L 


A CHICAGO BANK’S OUTDOOR AD. 


Ill., to advertise itself at a suburban 
railroad station. A feature of the sign 
is this sentence: “This clock is 
trolled by electricity—The Government 
controls the First National Bank of 
Englewood.” 


con- 


The First National Bank of Clare- 
more, Okla., has put up signs at all the 
local street crossings, on which are the 
street name and also the advertisement 
of the bank. 


Still continuing its historical series 
the First National Bank of Boston has 
issued a booklet, ““The Financier of the 
Revolution,” being a sketch of Robert 
Morris. 


The Naugatuck, Conn., Savings 


Bank reprints one of Walt Mason’s 
famous rhymes and a parody on it. We 
reproduce both: 


THE ORIGINAL. 


Put seven dollars in the bank as soon as 
you can do it; prepare for seasons lean and 
lank and you will never rue it. I used to 
blow my wages in as fast as I could earn 
them; whene’er I had some seads of tin I 
made a rush to burn them. I bought all 
kinds of raiment gay and shining ties and 
collars; and then one happy, fateful day 1 
salted seven dollars. I put those roubles 
dewn in brine—an impulse led me to it— 
and now just take this hunch of mine: Go 
likewise thou and do it. Those seven bones 
secon called for more, and eftsoon | had 
twenty; each week I put in three or four, 
and soon [ll roll in plenty. Since I began 
this banking graft my self-respect increases; 
I feel that I'm as big as Taft and just as 
slick as grease is. I am the young man un- 
afraid, the youth with glad kydoodle; the 
whole town wants to get my trade, hecause 
I have the hoodle. TI do not fear the rainy 
day whereon the broke man hollers; so take 
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Califorma. 
Savings Banks in Sacramento. 


Savers of which it has reason to be proud. 


The Strongest Statement 
Ever Published by a Savings Bank 
In Northern California 


It tells a story of banking progress, merited by careful conservative methods, unprecedented in the history of Northern 
It shows that this old reliable institution has over 50 per cent of the entire deposits of all the 


This strong position of the Sacrameato Bank is the result of a policy, long established, of conserving the interests of 
its depositors above everything else, meeting their legitimate needs at all times and by ext 
consideration in their every day dealings. The result is the spit of loyalty to this bank by’ the Fitteen 


Forty-six Years Ago this bank was established as a co-operative savings association. 
bank to be established in the State and is to-day the Oldest Strictly Savings Bank in California as well as 
the Largest and Strongest in All Northern California. 


every courtesy and 
Thousand 


It was the second Savings 





RESOURCES 


»  srzeee 
506 572.16 


532,924.40 
$8,500,849 36 


aad oo band and 10 Hauke 


TOTAL RESOURCES 








Our 93d Semi-Annual Statement 


UNE 30, 1913 


| 
| 
F- 


LIABILITIES. 
DEPOSITS. | Deicagns to over titers people, remdants of be eit) 
sod edjouming tow 


$7,350,272.95 
CAPITAL STOCK Ali pelt op io guid com of the Voted Seat of Amerina «$00,000.08 


a eurpl 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
AAd '” owe apitas sorpiee and prafme the aockheiters vebsin 
Narameol) business men, women amd the rami shows « Natal of over GhaseeOeee Se 
Terre car depam tors esi any puss die ions 


‘ED BEML AN WUAL DIVIDEND FOTIGE 
‘Thr Board of Durecters of the Sacraments Rent have deaiared « 
anpual ere arm caing Sune 3103, te rte cf FOUR PER PER CENT 
Deposits, free of all tax on and after July 1. 1918 


dividend fer the wm: 
annem on Ordinary 











Our Remarkable 
Growth 


Comparative Statement of Resources 
1905 $3.700.251.53 
1906 4.073,11459 
1907 481701233 
1908 
1909 
1910 028, 
19 7.253,853.46 
1912 8.140097.74 
1913 8,500,849 36 

If you want absolute safety for your money 

posit it with this bank. All money re on 

» betore July — — dean mi interest from July 
ta Accounts sta One Dollar anes 
| at the rate of FOUR. vyel CENT. com 


pounded every Janua 

















ESTABLISHED 1867 


SACRAMENTO 


Tenth and K Streets 431 J Street 


Member Sacramento Clearing House Association 


Facts Worth | 
Remembering 


This bank w@ the oldest largest and stroogest savings 


o> Naot Setoem io ot v0 


0 loans are made to our (Wficars or Direstors or ie am 
ater of sar tomy 

Hervied women and childres so open secounts with 
then bank eubyect te ther own onde 

Lid aon Stas exnant exmenate in 
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Se ya tke ecm ope 
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ONE COLUMN SHORT OF 


my and salt down 


SEVE 


plan—go 
1 dollars. 


THE PARODY. 
now, if I could write in this 
manner. Perhaps I'll put it over 
and carry off the banner. You'll note 
erve and say that I should on the farm 
ving; but “Fools rush in where angels 
to tread,” that the saying. To 
is genius in this line I always did 
In fact, in all things good I want 


right away 


wonder, 


ious 


1S 


A FULL-PAGE 


NEWSPAPER AD. 


to go a little higher. It seems as clear as 
mud to» me that if success I’m wooing, 
then I must pattern after those who show 
that something’s doing. That if I would 
upon this earth do anything astounding, 
then I must snoop around and see where 
such things are abounding. Carnegie says 
surround yourself with bigger men than 
you are; that most of us might thus be 
rich, and yet how very few are. But there 
I go! I cannot write unless I talk of money; 
it’s just as natural as life, though you may 
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think it’s funny. The youth who has the 
saving bug vou can't help but admire. In 
fact, it is a habit every youngster should 
acquire. Now, if you'll follow Walt’s ad- 
vice, (he say’s you'll never rue it), the 
SAVINGS BANK in NAUGATUCK will 
show you how to do it. 


In a booklet called “Trust Company 
the Utah Savings and Trust 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
information on trust 


Service,” 
Company of 


gives the usual 


company functions in an unusually clear 


and effective manner. <A feature of the 
typography is a tint-block picture of 
the institution’s building on each page. 


Good paragraphs from a booklet of 
the Bank of Clark County, Berryville, 
Va., are these on “Credit”: 


A business man’s asset is his 
credit. 

As soon as his credit is gone his business 
fails. 

In these days of the ready interchange of 
credit information a man’s bad credit rec- 
ord follows him everywhere. 

On the other hand, a good credit record 
is just as widely known, and the right kind 
of bank can assist the right kind of a 
customer to secure a good credit record. 


greatest 


The Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Winston-Salem, N. C., ran 
this advertisement some time ago: 

$5.00 paid for a name for the “Sucker list.” 

The names of those on the list of the 
get-rich-quick promoters are referred to by 
these same promoters as “suckers” and the 
list itself as the “sucker” list. 

Ordinary names do not bring a very high 
price, but the name of a person who has 
previously purchased some worthless stock, 
and who has both the money and the dis- 
pesition to purchase again, is worth $5.00 

Once a person who gets on such a list he 
is remembered for years to come as an in- 
viting prospect who is looking for some- 
thing-for-nothing and may be relieved of 
that he may have. 

To avoid being persuaded into buying 
worthless stock the average man can do 
nothing better than to consult a_ good 
banker. This average man knows but little 
of investing while that is one of the most 
important features of banking. 

When contemplating investing we invite 
vou to get the opinion of our officers. If 
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the investment appears safe they will t 
you so, and if in their opinion you are risk 
ing your money in something of a doubtful 
value, they will warn you. 
While awaiting investment place you 
money on Certificate earning 4 per cent. 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company. 


The advertisements of the Mechanics 
Bank of New Haven, Conn., are un- 
usual in more respects than one. They 
are strongly and harmoniously dis- 
played and there is a real thought in 
each of them. 


The First National Bank of Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., sent out this good form 
letter on its safe deposit facilities: 

We have recently installed in our fire and 
burglar proof vault a very complete equip- 
ment of individual safe deposit boxes, and 
feel that you may be interested in renting 
one of them. 

Our vault is conceded to be one of the 
best in the South, every precaution having 
been observed in its building to make it 
secure against every means of destruction. 

The boxes vary in size from two inches to 
eight inches in height, and from four inches 
to ten inches in width. All of them are 22 
inches deep. The yearly rental is from 
$1.50 up, according to size. 

The folder enclosed herewith gives full in- 
formation concerning size, rental, ete., of 
boxes, and some data about the construc- 
tion of the vault. 

The yearly cost is rather small when you 
consider that it insures your valuable pa- 
pers, which are put therein, against loss by 
fire or theft; and makes sure their delivery 
only into the hands of your legal represen- 
tative should anything happen to you. 

The vault is open from 8 A. M. to 4 P. M.. 
and we would be glad to have you call at 
any time during those hours to rent one 
of the boxes or obtain any further informa- 
tion desired. 

Very truly yours, 
C. W. Bairey, Cashier. 


Mr. C. L. Glenn, advertising man 
ager of the institution, writes in rT 
1 


gard to it, as follows: 


Having just secured an answer to an ad 
vertisement and one that [ think might in 
terest you I am sending you a copy ot 
together with a copy of the letter, a 
would be glad to have your comments. 1! 











_—— | The Test of 
If You Were The Long Road 
A Banker---- M **4 short journey along Te 


i , er j the road of business is no | S=**"j 
i Would you sit In a s¢- test of an_ institution's ~ 
cluded office where it was endurance. The real 
difficult for your depositors test is: Can it travel -far on 
to see and talk with you? 








the long road?"’ 
* Or would you have your 1 The Mechanics Bank has trav- 
office ‘‘out in the open” eled far and long. It was estab- 
where depositors could lished before your father was born, 
And today it is stronger than ever. 
On its journey it has not lagged 
behind in modern methods or 
progressive spirit." It joins the 
The officers of The Mechanics prestige of age with the vigor of 
Bank believe in the ‘‘open office youth. 
policy.”" We feel sure that you 
do, also. Our freedom from | Interest paid on 


needless formalities will please ] Time Centficates 
of Depokit 


THE MECHANICS 
MECHANICS “ey 


72 Church Street 


BANK (Next to Postofftce : | , 
72 Church St. (Next to Postoffice) : aii ‘fi 
re 


consult with you at any 
time without annoying red 
tape? 





you. 








Costs Nothing The Difference 


, Butis worth much -— 
I ll Courtesy is an asset in any “*The difference between 
bt ' L | 





’ 





business. We believe that mediocrity and efficiency’ 
someone has said, ‘‘is only 
5%, The efficient institu- 
tion takes 5% more pains, 


it is of especial value to a 
banking institution. 


So it 1s our aim te make courtesy exercises 5% more skill and 
enter into each transaction between care, and that 5% makes it 
our depositors and ourselves. efficient.’ 


Phe personal contact with the 








Every employee of The Mechanics 
Bank is anxious to render you real 
service—service which goes beyond 
mere banking routine and is given, 


not grudgingly, but gladly. 


THE 


MECHANICS 


BANK 


72 Church Street 
(Next to Postoffice) 


officers, the courtesy of the em- 
ployees, the splendidly equipped 
building, the convenient lo- 
cation 





‘These things add that 5% 
which raises the service of The 
Mechanics Bank above niedio- 
crity and gives it efficiency. 








Interest paid Time Certificates of Deposi* 
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72 Church St..- ‘Next to Postoffice) ! 
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UNUSUALLY 


STRONG COPY AND DISPLAY 
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you think this “advertisement that brought 
reply” may be of interest we have no ob- 
jection to your giving others the benefit 
of it. IT would say that the idea was from 
something in a comparatively recent issue 
of the Bankers Magazine. Evidently [ was 
not as clear as I should have been, else the 
party would not have taken the view ex- 
pressed in asking for the 35.00, 

I learned that several of the men named 
are prominent citizens of Atlanta. IT have 
also learned that a great many of our 
people were faked by the same attractive 
stock, among them two of our leading doc- 
tors, 

This letter interested me. We could 
make some capital out of using it I should 
think and I believe the writer would be 
willing we should do so without mentioning 
his name here. 

\n expression of what you think of this 
would please me. Of course. IT know that 
this sort of thing is an old story but we 
have not had any other friends here make 
the confession. 


The “‘sucker’s” letter, with names 
omitted, follows: 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Gentlemen: In reply to your advertisement 
in the Twin-City Daily Sentinel, “$5.00 


paid for a name for the sucker list,” 
take this opportunity of sending my na 
having been a sucker. [ have in my p 
session a certificate No. 183 — eal 
Mining Company, incorporated under 

laws of the territory of Arizona, which « 
tifies I am owner of 200 (two hundr 
shares non-assessable stock. 

I have also two certificates, Nos. 168 
f14, which IT purchased from the 
Mining and Development Company 
America (the name of this company | 
been changed several times since 1903). m 
corporated under the laws) of Arizona, 
which certifies [ am the owner of ten shares 
of the capital stock, non-assessable, pre- 
ferred. 

As I have never received one penny from 
either company for my investment [think 
1 am entitled to the $5.00 which you offer 
for a name for the “Sucker List.” 


If the bank publishes the letter as 
above we think that it would be doing a 


_ public service, although such warnings 


are not needed so much now as former- 
lv, for two reasons—People are “get- 
ting wise” and the Government is get- 
ting more strict and watchful to pre- 
vent fraudulent schemes and schemers 
robbing the public. 


SSS 5 


Advertising at A. I. B. Meeting 


A Large Place Will be Given to Its Consideration 


EN representing eighty chapters 
and 14,000 members of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, will assemble 
at Richmond, Va., September 17, 18 
and 19, 1918, for the eleventh annual 
convention of that organization. On 
the morning of Thursday, Septenber 
18th, there will be conducted under the 
direction of Mr. Fred W. Ellsworth, 
publicity manager of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, a sym- 
posium on “Bank Advertising and 
Business Building.” This symposium 
will take up for consideration by rec- 
ognized experts practically all the vari- 
ous phases of bank advertising and 
business getting for banks. 
Following each address there will be 
informal discussion, led by picked men 
who have made this subject a close 


study, and all delegates interested in 
the questions will be invited to partici- 
pate. 

The formal addresses will be as fol- 
lows: 


1. Address: Bank publicity—C. B. Hazle- 
wood, assistant secretary Union ‘Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ul. Development, Need 
General Printing as an Aid, Profit or Loss, 
Charity Abuse, 

2. Address Advertising Methods—I.. -\. 
Mershon, advertising manager, U. 5S. Mort- 
gage & Trust Company, New York City. 
Newspapers and Magazines, Bank Direc- 
tories and Financial Papers, Programs, Bill- 
beards, Novelties and Souvenirs, ‘Trade 
Marks and Seals. 

3. Address: Advertising Methods—l. M. 
Polliard, Assistant Cashier, Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. Traveling 
Representatives, Convention Advantages, [- 
stitute Influence, Professional Advertising 
Agencies. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 


F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 
Ill. 

Cc ’. Bailey, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
The Bankers 
H. C 

Wis. 
B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier, 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jesse E. 3rannen, 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 
E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 
Cc. W. Beerbower, National 
Roanoke, Va. 
H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 
T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Buchanan, Guaranty Trust 


eashier, First National Bank, 


York 
jank, 


Magazine, New 


Marathon County Wau- 


Serger 
serger, 


Security 


eashier, First National 


Exchange Bank, 


First Na- 


Co., Lan- 


Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 
Commercial Bank, Midway, 
B. S. Cooban, Chicago City 
Chicago, Ill 

H. Reed Copp, Asst. Adv. 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur §S. Cory, Chehalis 
Chehalis, Wash. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

’. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 

Ripon, Wis. 

J. . Eherspracher, assistant cashier, 
National Bank, Shelbyville, Il. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity 
anty Trust Co., New York. 

The Franklin Society, 
York 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. V. Gardner, advertising 
Northwestern National Bank, 
Minn 
J P. Gardner, Hanover National Bank, New 

antown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
& Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
. Gooden, adv. megr., New Netherland 
New York. 
Hamsher, 


Kentucky. 
Bank and Trust 


Mer., Old Colony 


National Bank, 


First 
Side Savings 


Manager, Guar- 


38 Park Row, New 


Savings 


manager, The 
Minneapolis, 


First National Zank, Los 


‘ 1 
r F. Hann, Mer. Publicity Dept., The 
Avenue Bank, New York City. 
Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
in, Wis, 
Hatton, 
Texas. 


cashier, First National Bank, 


F. W. Hausmann, assistant North 
West State Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National 
sonville, Fla. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Cc. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, Newark, Del. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Clevelond, Ohio. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
L. W. Lovell, assistant 
State Bank. Monticello, 
R. H. Mann, The 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second Nationa] 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. 
Blidg., Chicago. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, City 
Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. ©. MeDonald, advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Miss Eleanor Montgomery, Adv. Mgr., Amer- 
ican National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord, Neb. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager, 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

Cc. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 
‘ W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank Bidg., 
Utica, N. Y. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Cc. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C 
Union Trust Co. of the D. C., 
Cc 


cashier, 
Bank, Jack- 
and Commercial 
rhird 
Mechanics Trust 

Sac- 


Strouds- 


cashier, The 
Iowa. 


Bridgeport 


Lovell 
Trust Co., 
cashier, Lowry 


Straus & Co., Straus 


National 


Federal Title & 


First 


County Na- 


Citizens Bank, 


cashier, First 


The Peoples National 


Washington, 
a <C. 
Wessels Van Blarcom, cashier, 


assistant 
Second National Bark, Paterson, N. J. 
John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi- 
son, 8S. D. 
Frank A. 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
E. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co., 


Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 


Sedalia, Mo, 


NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 
Schienker, assistant cashier, First 


Bank, Brenham, Tex. 


Almot 
National 
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SECOND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, NEW HAVEN, CT. 


(Photog 


iph taken after the old building—located to left of present structure 


Was aestroyed. 


The New Building of the Second 
National Bank, New Haven 


es an appropriate banking home com 


bined with a modern office structure, 

the new building of the Second Na- 
tional Bank, New Haven, Conn., affords a 
good example of present-day commercial ar- 
chitecture. The design is simple and dignified, 
but decidedly pleasing, and conveys at once 
the idea that the building was constructed 
for banking and business purposes. 

The new building is eight stories high—~ 
one hundred and twelve feet above the 
eurb. ‘The walls of the first story front are 
of granite, the second story of terra cotta, 
the upper story and cornice of the 
material, with the intermediate stories of 
dark red Bokhara brick, panels between 
windows at each floor being of terra cotta. 

With the height named, a frontage of 
eighty-seven feet nine inches, and depth 
one hundred and sixty-one feet two inches, 


same 


328 


it will be seen that the building affords a 
large floor space. The banking reom_ is 
twenty-five feet in height, with the walls 
treated in imitation Caen stone. 

Within this ample space ample provision 
is made for all departments, including a 
ladies’ room, customers’ officers’ 
space and private consultation rooms, and 
an especially large and well-arranged space 
for the large working force of the bank, 
thus assuring their comfort as well as 
assisting in efficient service. The directors’ 
room is particularly fine in its appropriate 
furnishings and mahogany finish. This 
room is of ample size—eighteen by twenty- 
eight feet. 

Black and gold marble has 
ployed in constructing the bank counter, 
with a bronze screen above. 

An important feature is the safety deposit 


rooms, 


been em- 
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WORKING SPACE 





PRESIDENT’S ROOM 
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OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 








DIRECTORS’ ROOM 
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WAITING ROOM 


LADIES’ ROOM 





MODERN 


NM 
ie / 


OFFICE OF CUSTODIAN OI 


vault, eighteen 
entrance door 


feet square, with bronze 
and an emergency door at 
The coupon booths and comnnittee 
rooms provided for the use of customers are 
attractive and sufficient in number to care 
adequately for the large business transacted 
in this department. 
Locker rooms and toilet for the 
located on the main floor. 
ides the banking rooms there are 
one hundred and seventy modern 
. served by three high-speed passenger 
tors. 
equipping itself with all the safeguards 
conveniences of a modern bank, the 
1d National Bank has further mani- 
i the spirit of wise progressivism that 


the rear. 


clerks 
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SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


has always been characteristic of the man- 
agement. 

Organized in 1854 as the Elm City Bank, 
the capital with which business was begun 
was $100,000. Later this was increased to 
the present figure, $500,000. 

E, C. Seranton was the first president of 
the bank, and continued to hold the office 
until his death. 

The present officers and directors are: 

Officers—Samuel Hemingway, president; 
Arthur D. Osborne, vice-president; James 
S. Hemingway, vice-president; Charles A. 
Sheldon, cashier; Eugene G. Allyn, assistant 
cashier. 

Directors—Arthur D. Osborne; John L. 
Lillard, president Lyon & Billard Company, 
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\ 2 ar: 


COUPON ROOMS IN TIE 


Meriden, Conn., president Meriden Savings 
Bank, director the N. Y., N. HW. & H.R. R. 
Co:; Justus S. Hotchkiss; Samuel Heming- 
way, director Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Maine Central Railroad, New Haven Water 
Company, vice-president New Haven Sav- 
ings Bank; Alfred E. Hammer, treasurer 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Branford, Ct.; 
trustee Connecticut Savings Bank, New 
Haven; John Brewster Fitch, president the 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


W. & E. 'T. Fitch Company; vice-president 
New Haven Savings Bank; Charles’ 5S. 
Mellen; James S. Hemingway, treasurer 
New Haven Savings Bank, director N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R. Co.; New Haven Gas 
Light Co.; Security Insurance Company; 
trustee Union & New Haven Trust Co.; 
Winston J. Trowbridge, assistant treasurer 
New Haven Savings Bank; director New 
Haven Gas Light Co.; New Haven Water 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 








MODERN 


Brooker, Ansonia, Conn., 
Brass Co., vice-presi- 
Ansonia National Bank, director N. 
\. H. & H. R. R. Co.; Frederick IF. 
ster, vice-president W. & E. T. Fiteh 
director N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 
Haven Gas Light Co.; Richard GC. 
, wholesale merchant, flour, grain and 


Charles Ff. 
lent American 


Just how conservative this bank has bee 
shown by its statement of April 4 last, 
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giving $750,000 capital and $798,659.78 sur- 
plus and undivided profits. Deposits on the 
date named were $2,440,290, and total re- 
sources $4.724,150. So large a surplus fund 
affords a very high degree of protection to 
depositors and indicates a wise policy on 
the part of the management. 

The new building was constructed by 
Messrs. Hoggson Brothers of New York, 
and is the second building to be erected by 
this firm for the bank, 


Some Well-Arranged Bank Interiors 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Alfred 
C. Bossom, bank architect of New 
York, the Bankers MaGazine is able 
to present herewith some attractive bask 
interiors. In each case the furniture, rugs 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 
(Alfred Cc. 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


Bossom, Architect.) 


and electrical fixtures were all of the archi- 
tects selection, with very gratifying results. 

The Citizens’ National Bank at Long 
Branch, N. J., located on the main street, 
had the front taken out and a new lime- 


\NOTHER VIEW IN THE SAME BANK 


stone front installed. The treatment of the 
inside was mahogany, with bronze and glass 
screen, taarble base and Dreadnaught floor- 
ing. 

The building being quite long and nar- 
row, advantage was taken in the front to 
provide a small open writing room for the 
use of customers, and this was balanced by 
a private room for the cashier. The entire 
rear of the property was taken up with the 
board room. The walls are of light-glazed 
gray brick up to a height of five feet, with 


VIRGINIA 
(Alfred ¢ 


TRUST CO., RICIIMOND 


Bossom, Architect.) 


mahogany pilasters above. The ceiling of 
the old building was in a very bad condi- 
tion and beams and compo board were ap- 
plied, which produced a very satisfactory 
result. The color schen.e was of a light 
buff and mahogany. A Van Kannel re- 
volving door was introduced, the only one 
in the town of Long Branch. 

The Virginia Trust Company, located in 
the Travelers’ Building, Richmond, Va., is 
treated with Botticino marble dado, with 
caen stone up to the ceiling in a severe 
Greek type of architecture. The grille 
work throughout is of nickel-plated steel, 
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giving the effect of silver metal work 
throughout. The floor of the public space 
is of terrazzo, with a marble border. A 
private room entirely enclosed occupies one- 
half of the front space and the trust officer 
has a large room, only divided from the 
public by a low marble rail, in front of 
which every visitor to the trust company is 
compelled to pass. 

The vault is located in the baesment. 
The small elevator conveys the currency 
and boxes night and morning up to the 
working space. 

The Richmond Savings Bank, located on 
Main street, Richmond, Va., is finished in 
somewhat of a mission character, the work 
being severely plain and the beauty being 
largely obtained through careful selection 
of woods, 

The wood is of oak, with a special finish 
made particularly for this one piece ot 
work, and is of a = greenish gray rubbed 
down to a very smooth though dead finish, 
which gives a most pleasing and soft re- 
sult. The metal work is of statuary bronze 
and the flooring is Dreadnaught. 

\ room specially for the use of custom- 
ers is provided on the main floor and is 
sufficiently large for a considerable sized 
meeting. The length of the room prevented 
the board room, which extends across the 
rear of the building, from being carried to 
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RICHMOND SAVINGS BANK, 


(Alfred C. Bossom, Architect.) 


the ceiling, where it would have cut off too 
much of the light from the working space. 
The vault, which is finished both inside and 
out in entirely polished steel, is located be- 
tween the working space and the board 
room, so that unless any exceedingly loud 
talking takes place it would not be possible 
to hear what is said. 
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Na- 


Pre- 


Tue New Book or Forms For 
TIONAL AND BANKs. 
pared for members of the American 
Bankers Association, by O. Howard 
Wolfe, Clearing- House 
Section. 


STATE 


secretary 


At a meeting in Atlantic City, May 
4, 1910, the executive council of the 
American Bankers Association appoint- 
ed a committee to publish a book of 
forms for national and State bank mem- 
bers of the association. To this end, 
the first step taken was a letter sent out 
to banks in every section of the country. 
asking for specimen forms from which 
selections might ke made. As a result 
a collection numbering more than six 
thousand accounting and other forms 
was received. 

The committee had decided that the 


price of the book should not go above 
$5.00 and the problem was to keep 
within this limit and at the same time 
prepare a book of interest and value 
to the big national bank of New York 
and Chicago, as well as the little State 
bank of the villages. 

The aim of the Book of 
primarily educational, setting forth cer- 
tain ideas that are fundamental and 
common to all good systems. 

Many of the forms are accompanied 
with explanatory text in addition to a 
short introduction on Bank Accounting 
in general. No attempt has been made 
to show every amplification of detail. 
What has been attempted is a collection 
of distinctive and typical forms cover 
ing every department of bank work 
and conforming to what experience hes 
shown to be the most efficient and eco- 


Forms is 
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nomical organization. Two sets of 
forms shown—those of the Credit De- 
partment and Voucher Checks—are the 
official recommendations of earlier com- 
mittees. 

Much of the permanent value of the 
book, we think, lies in the hints that 
the text. For example. good 
forms for counter checks are shown 
with this note: “The practice of plac- 
ing loose checks of regular design upon 
the desks in the corridor of the bank 
cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Banks that do so, as well as their cus- 
tomers, are at the merey of profession- 
al forgers and swindlers.”’ This is old 
advice, but it has a point to it when 
shown with proper forms. One page is 
devoted to endorsement stamps and the 
relative merits of the “straight en- 
dorsement” and the “general endorse- 
ment” are discussed and _ illustrated. 
The three-column loose-leaf ledger is 
recommended and shown with this de- 
scriptive matter: “The three-column 
loose-leaf individual ledger used with 
an adding machine journal seems to be 
adapted to more general conditions than 
any other form of ledger. Inactive 
accounts are carried on the sane style 
sheets, but separated in the trays, or 
binder, from the active accounts. Alpha- 
betical divisions can be rearranged at 
will. The balances can be transferred 
at the close of business, to the adding 
machines in the quickest possible time.” 

A complete illustration and explana- 
tion of the time-saving “batch system” 
is shown. 


are in 


A new and original carbon form for 
handling collection items is shown, by 


the use of which all writing is done on 
the day of receipt of the item and a 


record is obtained that is 
every detail. From the 
Viewpoint of the accountant, the main 
distinction between cash items and col- 
lection items is that the latter cannot be 
charged or credited in totals as checks 
and drafts are, but must be treated as 
ind’ idual and separate pieces. The 
wors of the collection department in- 
cr s bv 
by .ddition. 
re Is 


permanent 
complete in 


mviultiplication rether than 


Therefore, carbon slip 
fast 


are supplanting bound 
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books or even loose-leaf systems in 
handling items for credit upon payment. 
Not only is a great amount of work 
avoided by the use of carbon, but also 
the various clerks and departments of 
the bank can make the proper entries 
with a minimum of friction with 
another. 

Some banks, notably in the West, in- 
fluenced perhaps by the good results 
obtained with duplicate records in col- 
lection and transit work have begun to 
install it in the loan and discount de- 
partment, but the advantages of carbon 
in such work are rather limited. The 
proper handling of loans and _ invest- 
ments is concerned more with official 
supervision and executive keenness than 
with the amount of clerical work in- 
volved. Hence the forms employed 
should be such that admit of a ready 
and comprehensive inspection on the 
part either of directors or bank exam- 
iners. The forms illustrating loan and 
discount records were submitted to ex- 
perts in the State Banking Department 
and they were also passed upon by Mr. 
James P. Gardner, whose articles on 
Bank Accounting have frequently ap- 
peared in this MAGAzIne. 

It is believed that the new Book of 
Forms will accomplish a greater ser- 
vice in its simple attempt to illustrate 
fundamental ideas in bank accounting 
than would have been possible in a much 
more elaborate and expensive volume 
showing so wide a variety of forms as 
to be confusing to anyone seeking to 
change or revise his own accounting 
system. Over three hundred forms are 
shown, and the book contains 124 
pages, handsomely bound in_ flexible 
leather covers. 


one 


Rerrospection. By Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. New York: The Bancroft 
Company. (Price, $2.) 

In these political and personal retro- 
spections Mr. Bancroft deals especially 
with the Pacific coast—a region with 
which he is exceptionally familiar—but 
also handles entertainingly and vigor- 
ously many subjects of more than local 
interest. 
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European 


BRITISH CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


RADES 


have 


Great Britain 
organized the  Nationai 
Coéperative Bank with a working cap- 
ital of $500,000 in bonds of 350 each. 
outcome of the ineffective 
strikes of 1911 and 1912. The aceu- 
mulated funds of the unions are said 
to amount to forty million dollars and 
the annual turnover to twenty-five 
millions. 


unions of 


This is an 


BARCLAY & COMPANY, LIMITED 
A’ the annual meeting of sharehold- 


ers of Barclay & Company, Limit- 
ed, held at the head office of the bank, 
54 Lombard street, London, E. C., July 
81, the directors reported that after 
payment of all charges, full provision 
having been made for bad and doubtful 
debts, the net profits for the year end- 
ing June 380, 1913, amount _ to 
£754,725 17s. 10d., to which has to be 
added £153,064 Os. 7d. brought for- 
ward from June 80, 1912, making a 


total of £907,789 18s. 5d., 


ated as follows: 


appropri- 


To investment 
count. 
To staff pension fund....... 
To bank purchase account... 
To reduction of premises and 
payment for buildings..... 
To interim dividend of 10s. 
8d. per share on 400,000 old 
shares, less income tax, 
paid Ist February, 1913... 
To interest on new capital 
issued in accordance with 
the terms of the circular, 
dated 29th October, 1912, 
less income tax, paid Ist 
July, 1913 
To final dividend of 10s, 8d. 
per share on 400,000 old 
shares, making thirteen and 
one-third per cent. for the 
vear, less income tax...... 
Balance to be carried for- 
125,360 17 


£907,789 18 


reserve 

£250,000 
10,000 
79,024 


25,000 


200,188 


16,626 


200,888 17 


The premiums received on the issue 
of new shares have been added to the 


reserve fund, less a sum of £25,000, 





MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 
Official 


Cashier. MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


Depository for the Government of the State of Nuevo Leon 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $363,000.00 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 
Accountant. MR. F. M. de la GARZA 


Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. 


Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 


A CORPORATION 


Issues Letters of Credit. 





rate for commission and remittance. 





Banco Hispano Americano, Madrid, 8 





Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 
Principal Correspondents—National Park Bank and Hanover National Bank, New York; 


—_: Credit Lyonnais, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaise, Lon 
don, England; Denteche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Hamburg, Germany. 
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MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd, 


Avenida San Francisco No. 12 


CiTY OF MEXICO 
Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $100,000.00 


Members of the American Bankers’ Association 


GEO, J. McCARTY, President K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
H. C. HEAD, Cashier SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier. 








A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


Unsurpassed collection facilities. 
ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letiers of Credit 
Accounts of Banks, Bank- 

















which has been carried to investment 
reserve account. 5 

The directors report that an order 
of the court has been made confirming 
the resolutions passed by the share- 
holders for converting the whole of the 
capital of the bank into 450,000 A 
shares of £4 each fully paid and 450,- 
000 B shares of £16 each, £4 paid, 
the A ranking for dividend 
pari passu with the B shares, but lim- 
ited to a maximum dividend of ten per 
cent, per annum. 

This bank has £3,600,000 paid-up 
capital, £1,600,000 reserve fund, 
£57.383,313 deposit, current and other 
accounts (including balance of profit 
£16,087,204 cash in hand, 
banks, at call and short 
£10,246,410 investments. 


shares 


and loss). 
with other 


notice, and 


LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK 


OTICE was given to shareholders 
of this bank on July 14 that a 
dividend of sixteen shillings per share, 
or at the rate of ten 
annum, plus one shilling per share, less 
income tax, had been declared out of 
the profits for the past half-year. 
rhe Londen Joint Stock Bank, Lim- 
ited, with which is incorporated the 
York City and County Banking Com- 
pany. Limited, was established in 1836, 
is 299 metropolitan and country 
es and sub-branches. Its paid- 
£2.970,000, reserve fund 
and the total of the 
June 80 £40,823,884. 


per cent. per 


ital is 
»000, 
sheet 


The head office of the bank is at No. 5 
street, London, E. C. The 
bank’s officers are: Charles Gow, gen- 
eral J. F. Darling, deputy 
general manager; W. J. Dyer, head 
office manager; B. Day, assistant man- 
ager; ‘T. H. Oxley, country manager, 
and Edward Clodd, secretary. 

A Canadian department has been 
opened at the head office, the bank 
being the agent for the Merchants 
Bank of Canada and the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. 


Princes 


Manager 5 


AMERICAN BANK WANTED IN 
TURKEY 
Review of 


Bie 


“Commercial 
Consul-General G. 


| ha a recent 
Turkey,” 

Ravndal of Constantinople says: 
While thus hindered by lack of direct 


transportation facilities, | American 
trade in the Levant also suffers from 
imperfect banking relations. As in the 
matter of ships, so in the matter of 
banks, Americans depend altogether too 
much upon foreigners and outsiders to 
do business for them. 

The News, in an 
ment for the 
British banking, after having described 
how America, 
India, China and Egypt, bear witness 


Financial argu- 


proper development of 
“all our colonies, South 


to the thorough way in which we from 
England threw out financial tentacles 
over the world, to our infinite profit as 
a nation,” states: 

It is an open that Austro- 
Hungarian financiers have made all ar- 
rangements to seatter banks from their 


secret 


306 
330 











EXAMINED 


Mexican Title-Mortgage Co. 


Mexico City, Mexico 


MEXICAN TITLES 


ABSTRACTED 


Foreclosures and Reorganizations Managed 
Mexican Companies Organized 
Foreign Companies Protocolized 


Real Estate Properties Managed 


PERFECTED 


Mexican Lands Bought and Sold 


Concessions Obtained 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 





It costs nothing to write us for particulars 


25 BROAD STREET 








Balkan 


war is finished. 


country through the various 
States as the 
But shall we find English banking in- 
terests equally well represented? One 
trusts so; for it is very evident that 
trade follows the bank to a large ex- 
tent. especially where the bank com- 
two trade and 
as is the ease in most Conti- 
But one cannot feel 


There is another big 


as soon 


bines the businesses 
banking 
nental countries. 
quite confident. 
field in Russia; but here, certainly, Brit- 
ish financiers have during the past few 
years shown signs of life. China we 
have already alluded to, and in that 
part of the world. ineluding Manecihu- 
rin and the outlying 
China, there is undoubtedly room for 
much activity in the direction of bank- 
ing enterprise. Not only that, but if 
we do not show such activity this coun- 
try will eventually fall behind in the 
race of commercial — predominance. 
Many other districts could be enumer- 
ated, some of them, perhaps, only just 


possessions of 


commencing their real trade develop- 


hho 


ment, such as Siberia. But it is in 
these early stages that banks should 
be formed so that they may grow up 
with the trade of the country, which 
will certainly be more likely to be di- 
rected toward England if we have close 
banking connections together to foster 
and cement our relationships. * * ° 

An American bank is 
not only a bank of discount, but also 
a bank of investment that, while finan- 
cing industrial works and assisting in 
the development of the country’s nat- 
ural wealth. would also look after and 
protect the interests of the home man- 
ufacturers in the matter of credits and 
collections. In Turkey there are at- 
tractive openings for land-mortgag 
banks under the new law already re- 
ferred to. Germany's commercial suc- 
cess in Turkish fields is unquestion- 
ably largely due to the fact that man- 
ufacturer and banker work hand in 
hand. Through this system of coopera- 
tion it has been rendered possible to 
run direct steamers regularly to and 


needed here, 
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NEW BUILDING OF TILE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTIL, NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN THE 
STRAND, LONDON 


fron Hamburg and the Levant in close 
accord with German railways in Ger- 
many and in Turkey. Germany has a 
far more comprehensive and effectual 
pareel-post with ‘Turkey 
than any other country. Its campaign 
in the Near East is scientifically 
planned and executed with thorough- 
ness and with an eye not only to the 
requirements of the time being but also 
to the exigencies of the future. 


convention 


GERMAN BANK AGREEMENT 


B \NKERS in Germany do not seem 
to be afraid of being investigated 


for forming a money trust. A recent 


item that the cartel 
for the prevention of undue competi- 
tion among the various German banks 
has now been agreed upon. On the 
model of the Union of Berlin bankers, 
the large banks in Augsburg, Bremen, 
Breslau, Cologne, Dresden, Frankfort, 
Hamburg, Leipzig, Mannheim, Munich, 
Nuremberg Stettin and Stuttgart have 
formed local or district unions, in touch 
with each other and with the Berlin 
Union, and agreement has been arrived 
at on the following points: 

(1) Current account interest and 
similar interest. The local union fixes 
the debit and credit rates for customers 
in the district; for those outside, the 
Berlin rates are to hold. Debit interest 


hewspaper Says 








Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 
CuLLEGTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 











THE 





Banco Nacional 


del Salvador 


SAN SALVADOR 


. . - $5,000,000 
. 2,000,000 


Authorized Capital 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 


SAN SALVADOR 
Central America 


Head Office 
Republic of Salvador, 


Agencies at all principal towns in 
the Republic. 

Correspondents in the most impor- 
tant cities abroad. 

BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Special attention given to COLLEC- 

TIONS—moderate commission 


G.'Hemmeler 


Manager 


Dr. Guillermo Mazzini 


President Director 


BANKERS 











not to be less than one per cent. over 
Reichsbank loan rate, minimum five per 
cent. The 
not to apply in the case of State Treas- 


regulations as to interest 


ury accounts. 

(2) Money for monthly liquidation 
taken only from 
banks, 
Exchange. and from 
others only in over 100,000 
marks, the rates to be fixed by the 
unions of Berlin, Frankfort and Ham- 


as a principal to be 


banks, banking firms. savings 


members of the 
sums of 


burg for each month. 
(3) 
The commission on acceptances for in- 


Commission on acceptances. 


land two and three months’ drafts is 
fixed at minimum one-quarter per cent. ; 
for foreign drafts, minimum one-sixth 
per cent.; further, an exceptional rate 
of one-eighth per cent. for drafts of 
South American firms is admissible. 
The general standardization is to re- 
main in force for six months, and is to 
month to month, 


be prolonged from 


MAGAZINE 


subject to four weeks’ notice of terni- 
nation. 
is in principle June 1, but for conn 


The beginning of enforeemest 


tions already in existence a transition 
period of four months for interest and 
rates and. six 
months for credit rates is allowed for. 


acceptance commission 


Latin-America 


NATIONAL BANK OF SALVADOR 


N June 30, El Banco Nacional del 

Salvador reported: Capital paid 

up, $1,600,000; reserve funds, ¥140.- 

000; circulation, $1,649,530; deposits 
and current accounts, $1,523,062. 

The president of the National Bank 

of Salvador is Dr. Don M. Palomo, and 


the manager Don G. Hemmeler. 


LOWER CALIFORNIA BANK 


AN DIEGO capitalists have organ- 
ized and are to establish at En- 
senada, Lower California, a bank with 
#200,000 capital. 
the immigration expected and the d 
mand for cheap lands upon the open 
ing of the Panama Canal. 


This is in view of 


BANK OF GUATEMALA 


HE Bank of Guatemala, Guatemala 

City, C. A., was established on 
July 15, 1895, and its present paid-'» 
capital is $2,500,000, with $7,164,262 
reserve fund. Its deposits are 42.308. 
398, and circulation $38,376,096; tota! 
assets, $52.817.745. The directors ar 
Adolfo Stahl. D. B. Hodgsdon and 
Jose R. Camacho. Carlos Gallusser is 
the manager. 


PAN-AMERICAN ARBITRATION 


ECENTLY the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Brazilian Cha 
ber of Deputies reported in favor + 

















MONTEREY, 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 
Metals National Bank; 


toir National d’Escomte; HAM 


RODOLFO M. 
ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant 


Banco de Nuevo Leon 


N. Lies 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Reserves, $860,876.00 


CENERAL BANKINC BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


P 1 Correspondents: —NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
Principe LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handels Geselishaft; PARIS, Credit Lyonnais, Comp- 
BURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Com- 
merz und Disconto Bank; MADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


GARZA, Manager 
AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 


MEXICO 


Deposits, $3,602,738.00 




















the ratification of the agreements 
reached by the Pan-American Congress 
of 1912 “obligating the republics of 
America to submit to arbitration all 
pecuniary claims which they are unable 
to settle amicably through diplomatic 
exchanges and to protect copyrights on 
literary, scientific and artistic works and 


on trade-marks. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR COM- 
MERCIAL TRAVELERS 
agent in 
say 
from 


commercial 

Central America has this to 
about commercial men who go 
here to that country insufficiently fur- 
nished. with funds: 

Another vital point referred to by the 
experienced traveling men and men- 
tioned by several bankers and at least 
one consular representative is that 
gre at injustice is done commercial trav- 
elers by firms sending them into Cen- 
tral America insufficiently supplied with 
funds, letters of credit or travelers’ 
checks. Many instances are cited of 
commercial travelers endeavoring to get 
firms in Central America to 
or indorse drafts for them upon 


N American 


Iness 


employers, and several cases are 
tioned where drafts of the sort have 


dishonored. News of these oc- 
‘ences has spread to other commu- 
s. Any attempt on the part of a 
mercial traveler, unless he and his 
se be well known, to obtain funds 
ersonal draft on his house, or on a 
k in the United States. or to cash 


a personal or a firn check, immediately 
places him under suspicion. It is a mis- 
take that should never be made, no mat- 
ter how solvent the firm or how much 
the man endeavoring to cash the check 
or draft may have to his credit. It at 
once places the person endeavoring to 
obtain the money at a disadvantage, 
and handicaps him beyond measure in 
his effort to transact business. 

In the first place, it gives the local 
business man who is being importuned 
to grant an extraordinary and most un- 
usual favor—the lending of money with 
no security whatever to an _ utter 
stranger—the impression that the firm 
sending him out must be either weak 
financially or ignorant of the business 
rules of the country. The conclusion is 
that the firm must be weak financially, 
it could afford to furnish its 
representative with sufficient funds and 
a reserve letter of credit or travelers’ 
checks when he started on the trip. 
Or, on the other hand, if the firm is 
of undisputed known 
strength, the conclusion is that its repre- 


or else 


and financial 
sentative has not the confidence of his 
employers sufficiently to be intrusted 
with a considerable sum of money. Or 
that he has been given sufficient funds 
and has squandered them and is en- 
deavoring to utilize every desperate ex- 
pedient to get enough money to keep 
him going. 

Any of these suspicions on the part 
of the Central American merchant are 
fatal to the proper establishment of 
business relations. The traveler may 
be the soul of integrity, his house may 
345 








REAL E“TATE 


This department buys and 
selis all kinds of land in every 
ae of the Republic—City or 

ountry. Houses bought,sold 
and constructed. Ranches 
subdivided into smaller ones. 


Vv. M. Garces, Manager. 


work, 





lst Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 





THERE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


Ga, Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S$. A, 


PUBLIC WORKS 


This department does paving 
makes surveys, 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 

Manuel Elguero, Manager. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED- 
Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S.A. A. 


MEXICO, D. F. 
President—F, PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 


BANKING 


This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of bus’ nese in 
relation to banking 


con- | 


M. Garcia Fravesi, Manager 


‘2nd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS= 








be solid and ready to pay any draft he 
may make, but it is very bad practice 
to make such requests. 


INTERNATIONAL AND MORT- 
GAGE BANK OF MEXICO 


OTWITHSTANDING § the dift- 
cult times through which the coun- 
and the amount the 
bank believed it advisable to write off, 
the net profits obtained in the 
1912 amounted to $521,563.74, inelud- 
ing the sum of $28,580.16 carried for- 
ward from 1911. 

Mortgages outstanding at the 
1912 amounted to $23,193,473, an in- 
crease of $163,225 compared with 
1911. Total assets of the bank are 
excess of #4£4,000,000. 


try has passed, 


vear 


end of 


HAVANA CHAPTER, A. I. B. 
BeAVANA Chapter, A. I. B., has 


elected the following © officers: 
President, Julian Sanz Garcia; vice- 
president, Arturo Duplessis; secretary, 
Miguel Vallina; Esteban 
Juneadella. 


treasurer, 


BANCO AGRICOLA COMERCIAI 


HIS institution located at San Sal- 
vador, C. A., and established in 
1895, has an anthorized capital of $5,- 
000,000, of which $1,000,000 is paid 


si 


up; a reserve fund of $384,564; circu- 
lation, $1,032,001; deposits and ac- 
counts current, $1,372,739. 

Profits for the first six months of 
the present year were $136,153; and 
after making various appropriations, a 
dividend of #5 per share was declared, 
absorbing $50,000, and the balance of 
39.287 added to the reserve ac- 
count. 


was 


BANCO DE NUEVO LEON 


HIS institution, located at Mon- 

terrey, in the State of Neuvo 
Leon, Mexico, reports $2,000,000 capi- 
tal, $2,709,040 notes in circulation, $2,- 
154,356 time deposits, and a total bal- 
ance-sheet of %16,020,345. Its gold 
and silver exceed ¥1,000,000. 


UNITED STATES BANKS FOR 


SOUTH AMERICA 
"THE report to be presented to the 


Boston Chamber of Commerce by 
the delegation of merchants and other 
members of that body who took part 
in the recent South American tour will, 
New York Com 
devote special attention to th: 
question of American banking facilitics 
in the various countries they visited. 

One of the proposals of the pending 
currency bill which would allow Ame: 
ican banks to deal in foreign exchang 
is considered a step in the desired di- 


says the “Journal of 


merce,” 








PROGRESS AT SEATTLE 


rection. As the direct result of the 
trip it has been decided to hold a con- 
ference of New England bankers to 
decide, if possible, upon some joint 
plan of banking operations in South 
America. 

Members of the delegation were also 
impressed with the advisability of the 
diplomatic and consular representatives 
of the United States being suitably 
housed so that they might not appear 
at a disadvantage in comparison with 
the establishments of other nations. 

The hospitable reception given to the 
delegation has called out the heartiest 
expressions of appreciation. W. T. 
Stevens, a New York exporter with 
New England manufacturing connec- 
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tions, when asked as to his impressions, 
said: 

“I believe that there is a great field 
for investment of American capital and 
for the sale of American manufactures 
throughout South America, and any 
means that will make our people better 
acquainted with the excellent citizens 
of those countries, and vice versa, 
should be earnestly supported by the 
people of this country. It is only as 
a member of the delegation of thirty- 
eight gentlemen who went from the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, to state 
that we were received with the utmost 
courtesy and kindness by the people 
of Peru, Bolivia, Chili, Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil.” 


Progress at Seattle 


CCORDING to the “Seattle Sun” 
that city will be ready for the 
Panama Canal opening with one of the 
best equipped harbors on the Pacific. 
Here are some of the things being 
done to back up this assertion: 

Terminal enterprises costing $3,100,- 
000 are now under construction. 

The big merchandise and wholesal- 
ers dock on the East Waterway, cost- 
ing ¥850,000, is seventy-five per cent. 
completed. Managers of steamship 
lines in New York are negotiating for 
the use of this big South End terminal 
dock. They are planning that the big 
sheds, 90x750 feet on either side of 
the 815-foot slip, shall be filled full 
of freight this fall. 

Salmon Bay dock for the fishermen’s 
fleet opposite Ballard is sixty per cent. 
finished, and the hundreds of small 
cratt, adventuring in the deep for 
halibut, salmon and cod, will soon find 
coimodious floats and quays, net ware- 
houses and marine railway fitted to 
thes needs and furnishing facilities 

a home port for numerous cap- 
and This public enter- 
will go far toward centralizing 
attle the fish industry of Alaska 


crews. 


and Puget Sound, which sells a product 
worth $30,000,000 each year. 

The big $1,000,000 pier at Smith's 
Cove, to be half a mile long, parallel] 
to the Great Northern dock, is well 
under way. A merchandise warehouse 
is supplemented by huge bridge cranes 
and other mechanical handling machin- 
ery especially designed to handle car- 
goes of lumber, steel rails, locomotives 
and army and navy ordnance. The 
biggest pier on the Pacific Coast is be- 
ing built in Seattle. 

A big fruit and provision dock is 
twenty per cent. completed just north 
of the Armory, at the foot of Bell 
street. The city council will build a 
viaduct above the railroad tracks to its 
second story. Launches and sail boats 
from across the Sound, and the neigh- 
boring islands will place their farm 
products promptly in the selling stalls 
of the city. 

These are some of the port better- 
ments now under way in Seattle; they 
call for an expenditure of more than 
$3,000,000, but that is only a small 
part of the final big total Seattle has 
already planned to spend on_ harbor 
betterments. 
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Lhe Liequeck 


— 
Ore> ret Provident 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital . . . $200,000 
Surplus & Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 














EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


When the new twelve-story office build- 
ing now under construction at Court and 
Joralemon streets, Brooklyn, is finished, the 
ground floor will be oceupied by the Nassau 
National Bank of Brooklyn. 


—V. M. Powell, the new cashier of the 
Hiome Savings Bank, Brooklyn, was born 
and reared in the section of Brooklyn 
known as Greenpoint, where the Home 
Savings Bank is located. He graduated 
from the local public school and attended 
high school. In July, 1908, he entered the 
Home Savings Bank, which had been es- 
tablished one year previous, and since has 
been elected cashier. Mr. Powell, although 
a young man and in a young bank, has had 
ten vears’ banking experience, starting as a 
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V. M. Poweu 


CASHIER TLOME SAVINGS BANK, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


bank messenger when a mere lad. It 
said that he is the youngest savings bank 
cashier in New York city. His home is 
within two blocks of the bank, and he is 2 
lecal man in a local institution. Mr. Powell 
is a member of New York Chapter, Ameri- 
cain Institute of Banking. 

—Bank depositors may insure their indi- 
vidual accounts at S85 for S1,000 through a 
local surety company, it is announced. 


President James G. Cannon of the 
Fourth National Bank has offered a prize 
of $25 for the best essay on the collection 
of transit items. New York Chapter, A. |. 
B., is to be the judge. 


—Henry M. DeMott has been promoted 
from assistant cashier to cashier of the 
Mechanics Bank, Brooklyn. 


—Stockholders of the Bank of Europe 
are to increase the capital from $100,000 to 
$150,000. 
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Mellon National Bank 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Invites the RESERVE accounts of Banks, Bankers and Trust 
Companies, on which INTEREST at the rate 
of 3% will be paid. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
A. W. MELLON, President 
R. B. MELLON, Vice-President A. C. KNOX, Vice-President 
W. 8S. MITCHELL, Cashier 
B. W. LEWIS, Asst. Cashier A. W. MCELDOWNEY, -4ast. Cashier 
H. 8S. ZIMMERMAN, Asst. Cashier 


Resources Over 60 Millions 




















vaults and all the latest appointments, to 


Pittsburgh acommodate both institutions. 


-\t the close of business July 31 the eh arecanremaccil 

Mellon National Bank’s report was: John D. Larkin is a new director of 

the Marine National Bank of Buffalo. The 

RESOURCES. sieck of this bank was recently increased 

preparatory to the absorption of the Co- 
lumbia National. 


—An addition to the Broad Street National 
Bank building, Trenton, N. J., has been 
completed and the two structures, the old 
and the new, have been connected. 


ind investments 


om banks 





Oe | Assets Realization 
out that the bank has capital, surplus — Company 


profits of $8,122,000 and shareholders’ 
ditional liability of $6,000,000 forming a 
fun! of over $14,000,000 to guard depositors CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $11,000,000 
fro OSS rough shrinkage i he as- > . 
inv loss through shrinkage in the as Investigates, finances and 
supervises properties any- 
, i » TInite P . 
The Dollar Savings Fund and Trust where in the United States 


C iny of Pittsburgh, which has recently Correspondence Invited 

eq red the stock of the Second National NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
ot leghany, is building at Federal and °5 Broad St. Lafayette Bldg. 
i a te ix = toe CHICAGO. 

Diamond streets, Northside, a_ fin os First National Bank Bide. 


n fireproof edifice, with safe deposit 
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Planters National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


am) 


sia , L t” Trronth ow 
wae Z\ 3" Strength, Location 
- and facilites 
We Serve 


$300,000 


Surplus and Profits 
$1,500,000 
Total Resources 


$8,000,000 


OFFICERS 
JAMES N. BOYD 
President 
J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 
RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 
R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 
CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 
D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 


Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
the Carolinas 








Charles Kennedy and George J. Hager 
are new directors of the Bank of Buffal 
Mr. Kennedy is president of the firm ot 
Charles Kennedy & Co., grain merchants, 
and Mr. Hager is secretary and treasurer 
of KE. N. Hager & Sons Co., contractors and 
builders. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Boston 


Charles B. Wiggin is a new vice-presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank. In 
1903, at sixteen years of age, Mr. Wiggin 
entered the Eliot National Bank as clerk, 
after four years’ service going to the City 
Trust Company, afterwards becoming: its 
auditor. When this company was merged 
with the Old Colony Trust Company he 
went as vice-president of the Brookline Na- 
tional Bank. After this institution became 
a trust company he was elected president, 
resigning this position to become assistant 
treasurer of the American Sugar Company, 
in charge of its New England interests. 


On August 7 the banking firm of Horn- 
blower & Weeks celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. ‘The firm was organized in 
Iss88. The present firm began when Henry 
Hornblower, now president of the Boston 
Stock Exchange, and John W. Weeks, now 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
succeeded to the business that had been 
conducted by Hornblower & Page, founded 
by Mr. Hornblower’s father. In the devel- 
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GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 
NEW YORK 
CAPITAL SURPLUS 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
WM. L. DOUGLASS, 2d Vice-Pres 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Cashier 
R. T. THORN, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 
James McCutcheon William H. Gelshenen 
Charles T. Wills Morgan J. O’Brien 
Ruel W. Poor Thomas D. Adams 
Samuel Adams Daniel 8. McElroy 





Robert J. Horner 
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BINDERS 
BLANKS 


OF UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 


CHICAGO 





FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF BANK ACCOUNTING 
BAKER-VAWTER GOMPANY 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 








opment since that date the young partners 
had the assistance of James J. Phelan, who 
was their first employee and who within ten 
years was a member of the firm, and more 
lately still beeame, in the gradual with- 
drawal of Mr. Weeks and his final retire- 
ment from the activities of the firm, the 
chief support of Mr. Hornblower in the up- 
building of the business to its present pro- 
portions. Since then, James H. Wainwright 
was admitted to the firm in 1902 and placed 
in charge of the New York office, and the 
same vear Edward LL. Geary of Boston be- 
came a member. Subsequently, Andrew 8. 
Woods of Boston was admitted in 1906, 
John W. Prentiss of New York in 1906, 
Henry N. Sweet of Boston in 1909, Charles 
T. Lovering of Boston in 1910- and Ralph 
Hornblower in 1913. Mr. Weeks. retired 
February 1 of this year. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Hornblower, the senior 
member, is only fifty years of age and Mr. 
Phelan only forty-one, 


The Bangor (Me.) Savings Bank has 
gone into a new classic structure of white 
Hallowell granite, with marble and = art- 
metal interior trim, which was designed for 
ii by Carrere & Hastings and put up by 
Noreross Bros. 


The Eastern Trust and Banking Com- 
pany of Bangor also has new quarters in a 
structure of granite and brick, with finish 
and furnishings in mahogany, all very 
handsome, modern and spacious. 


Richard M. Scammon is the new Bank- 
ing Commissioner of New Hampshire and 
ad S$. Nutting, Deputy Commissioner. 


“The Merchants National Bank of New 
ford, Mass., is planning a new building, 
ost from $400,000 to $500,000. 


\t Amherst, Mass., the First National 
ik recently completed the enlargement and 
odelling of its banking quarters under 
upervision of Messrs. Hoggson Brothers. 


Not only are the rooms fitted up with the 
most modern devices, but about twice the 
former space is now available. 

The First National Bank of Amherst was 
incorporated in 1864 and opened for busi- 
ness in the same year in a private house 
near the Central Vermont Railway depot, 
where it remained until the present build- 
ing, known as the “old bank block,” on 
Main street, was completed. In 1890 the 
bank was moved to Hunt’s block on South 
Pleasant street. Its present capital stocix 
is $150,000, and it has a surplus fund of 
the same amount. During the last few 
years it has been exceptionally prosperous. 


—Announcement is made of the removal 
of the Providence Banking Company to new 
offices occupying the second floor of the 
Turks Head Building. 


—As old as the national banking system 
is a claim which the First National Bank of 
New Haven can justly make, for it was 
chartered as No. 2 of the national banks 
first organized. 

Quite recently this institution completed 
a nine-story bank and office addition to its 
building. 
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On August 8 banking friends fron 
number of neighboring cities, as well 
many local patrons, inspected the ne 
building just completed for the First » 
tional Bank of Pepperell, Mass. 





— \ meeting of the stockholders of 
Hartford ‘Trust Company has been called 
for September 16 to vote on a proposed j 
crease in the capital from $300,000 to $500, 
000, the increase already having been 
proved by the trustees. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


Louisville, Ky., is to have a new bank 
the United Bank and Trust Company, capi 
tal $250,000, with O. L. Ballinger, president. 


Increased space has been taken by 
the Louisville (Ky.) National Banking 
Cempany and the bank's premises will be 
generally remodelled. 


\ . —Mention was made in last month's 
OLD NATIONAL MacGazine of the election of Henry I. 


Young as active vice-president of the Citi- 


BANK zens National Bank, Raleigh, N. C., and of 
OF SPOKANE 


pre all banks desiring 
a prompt clearance of items 
drawn on points in the Pacific 
Northwest to avail them- 
selves of its facilities. 


DIRECT connection with 
practically every banking 
point in its territory renders 
its transit service singularly 
efficient. 


D. W. TWOHY, Pres, 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-Pres. 
W. D. VINCENT, Cashier 

W. J. KOMMERS 
J. A. YEOMANS 
W. J. SMITHSON 
Assistant Cashiers 
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Graham H. Andrews as cashier. Portraits 
of these gentlemen are presented herewith. 

Henry J. Young entered the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank as runner twenty-three years 
ago, and has successively and = successfully 
filled almost every position in the bank 
For several years he has been at the head 
of the general bookkeeping department and 
is thoroughly familiar with every detail oi 
the business of the bank. He was born in 
taleigh and has spent his life there. He is 
well known to the citizens of the communi- 
ty and highly esteemed both for his per- 


Granam H. ANprews 


ER CITIZENS’ NATIONAL 
x < 


BANK, RALEIGH, 


~ 


sonal character and for his business ability. 

Graham H. Andrews has been connected 
with the Citizens’ National Bank for ten 
years, having entered it in a subordinate 
position immediately after his graduation at 
the University of North Carolina. From 
the position of runner, by successive promo- 
tions he has attained the position of cashier 
He is the son of Col. A. B. Andrews, first 
vice-president of the Southern Railway, and 
has a large acquaintance in the State. He 
is a man of pleasing address and easils 
wins friends. His promotion is looked upon 
with great favor by the patrons of the 
bank. 

The Citizens’ 
otf which Joseph G. Brown—one 
hest-known bankers of the South—is presi- 
dent, and its affiliated institution, the 
Raleigh Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
made the following statement on August 9: 


National Bank of Raleigh, 


of the 


RESOURCES 


U. S. and State bonds 


Loans and investments 


Cash, and due from banks 


Total 


Capital ih ie tse alee melo re 315,000 

Surplus and s ey 58,382.07 
Circulation ,000.00 
Bills payable ., 50,000.00 
Bonds borrowed a Bates else 30,000.00 


Deposits ‘ ‘ chavaée~ss eee 


Total (she ewandeueneedas 2,765,344.03 


—The new building of the Broadway Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville, Tenn., directly 
across Broadway from its present location, 
is nearing completion and will be ready for 
occupancy in September or October. 


Roanoke, Va., has organized a clear- 
ing-house association. H. S. Troul, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, is presi- 
dent. 


—It is reported that the Southern Na- 
tional Bank of Wilmington, N. C., has been 
absorbed by the Murchison National. 
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Help Your Employes 


vour cashier may 


unless he can clearly see it. 


tion of loss. 


Write to-day for a copy. 


Detroit 
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Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
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Detect Forged Signatures 
and Counterfeit Currency 


No matter how much of a handwriting expert \ 
be, he cannot accurately and 
quickly pass upon the genuineness of a signature } 


And to clearly see it, fa, 


his receiving counter must be perfectly lighted. ; 
The largest banks and trust companies in the "th 
country prevent loss from this cause by using the 


FRINK System of Bank Lighting 


With J-M Linolite Lamps 
With this system, the receiving counter is uniformly ‘\ 
lighted by a clear, evenly diffused light, without shadows or 
glare, that facilitates the detection of fraud and the preven- 
Our Catalog No. 408 shows how.the cashier’s coun- 
ter and other important parts of a bank should be lighted. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR FRINK PRODUCTS 
Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans Pittsburgh 
THE CANADIAN H. W.JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 


New York San Francisco 
Omaha Seattle 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
Syracuse 


Winnipeg Vancouver 





W. W. Collier is mamed as the suce- 
cessor of Hon. B. I... Gill as Commissioner 
or Banking and Insurance for the State of 
Texas. Mr. Collier is vice-president of the 
State Bank and Trust Company of Hous- 
ton. 


—The tollowing have recently been elect- 
ed officers of Memphis Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, to serve duriag the 
ensuing vear: President, A. Y. Forbes, Bank 
of Commerce and Trust Company; vice- 
president, KE. Oppenheimer, German-Ameri- 
can Savings Bank and Trust Company; 
secretary, A. C. Burchett, Bank of Com- 
merce and ‘Trust Company; treasurer, J. A. 
Denton, First National Bank. 


Texas 
Fort 


——Next year’s convention of the 
Bankers’ Association will meet at 
Worth, May 5 to 7. 


Atlanta banks are contributing liber- 
ally to the prize fund of the Georgia Corn 
Show. Col. W. L. Peel of the American 
National Bank, that city, of this 
movement: The corn clubs have already ac- 
complished a great work. TI am informed 
that the vield of corn in this State last year 
was increased 25,000,000 bushels. : 


savs 
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Birmingham, <Ala., aspires, through its 
civic bodies, to be one of the twelve re- 
gional bank centres under the new currency 


bill. 


Six banks of South Carolina are offer- 
ing prizes ranging from $100 to $300, in all 
$1,050, to farmers in that State, to engage 
in a three-year rotation system of soil build- 
ing. The Department of Agriculture and 
Clemson College will coéperate with them. 


—Baltimore Chapter, A. I. B., has elected 
the following officers: John A. Graham, Na- 
tional Marine Bank, president; Albert N. 
Smith, Merchants-Mechanics National Bank, 
vice-president; H. Clarke Jones, Equitable 
Mortgage and Trust Company, secretary: 
Benjamin H. Heath, National Bank of Bal- 
timore, treasurer. 


William J. Harris of Atlanta, Ga., the 
new director of the U. S. Census, is presi- 
dent of the Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Cedartown, Ga., and was vice-president 
of the Georgia Bankers’ Association last 
Vear. 


—Yallas Chapter, A. I. B., will extend to 
the organization at the Richmond con 
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There is a demand for “SPECIALTIES” in cigars. 


The finest cigars, which can be produced in HAVANA 


We are supplying this demand under our 
“ Specialty” brand : 
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tion an invitation to hold its 1914 session in 
the Texas city. 


\rrangements have been made for an 
excursion by boat from Savannah to New 
York, thence by rail to Boston, on the oc- 
casion of the American Bankers’ conven- 
tion, October 6 to 10, leaving Savannah 
Thursday, October 2. 


Following the example of Boston, Kan- 
sas City, Nashville and Atlanta, New Or- 
leans bankers are making arrangements for 
the establishment of a country clearing 
house in that place to embrace a territory 
covering a radius of about 200 miles from 
that city. 


—Recently the Holston National Bank of 
Knoxville, Tenn., took possession of its new 
home, a twelve-story structure of modern 
construction and type. The rooms of the 
bank are trimmed in Tennessee marble. 


—T. Garland Tindsley, a director of the 
Fourth and First National Bank in Nash- 
ville, goes to Baltimore to take an interest 
in the banking house of Middendorf, Wil- 
liams & Co, 


lhe Mississippi Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Memphis, is now in its new home, the 
site of the old Masonic Temple. 


Both the Guaranty State Bank of Dal- 
las and the State Bank and Trust Company 
of San Antonio are remodelling their bank- 
ing quarters. 


\ twenty-one story building is contem- 
plated for the Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings lank, Memphis. 


moval of the Union National Bank, 
Lou lle, Ky., is announced, the new quar- 
ters ng in the Inter-Southern Life Build- 


ing 


provement of banking quarters is the 


order of the day among the banks of Bir- 


mingham, Ala. The sum of $2,500,000 is 
being spent there by them for that purpose. 
The Birmingham Trust is adding a third 
more space to its premises at an expense of 
$75,000. The American Trust is in a new 
million dollar twenty-story structure. The 
Jefferson County Savings is spending that 
and $100,000 more on a new twenty-five 
story steel skyscraper. The Alabama Penny 
Savings has gone into a steel and concrete 
edifice that cost $85,000. The Traders Na- 
tional has doubled the area occupied. The 
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Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 100,000 


OFFICERS: 
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Facilities for thorough 
banking service. 
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Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 


106 East (9th Street ... 


BANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 


We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 


Write for suggestions, giv- 


ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 


New York 

















First National is remodelling and putting 
in a new front. The Commercial State is in 
new quarters, 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


—The second annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association of Ameri- 
ca, it is announced, will be held on October 
28, 29 and 30 next, at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago. This will be the largest gathering 
of investment bankers ever held, and repre- 
sentatives from about 500 of the leading in- 





Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 


banking publication 











vestment banking houses in the United 
States and Canada will attend. 

The seventy-five houses that comprise the 
Chicago membership in the association are 
making elaborate plans for this year’s meet- 
ing. H. L. Stuart, of N. W. Halsey & Co., 
is directing the entire arrangements. The 
executive committee in charge also includes 
John E. Blunt, Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company, chairman of committee on hotels 
and transportation; Joseph A. Rushton, 
sabcock, Rushton & Co., chairman of pub- 
licity; John J. Abbott, Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bak, chair- 
man of banquet committee, and Albert W. 
Bullard, EK. H. Rollins & Sons, chairman of 
finance. George B. Caldwell, president of 
the association, and Frederick R. Fenton, 
secretary, both of Chicago, are ass.sting the 
general committee as_ ex-officio members 

I.. B. Franklin, of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York city, is directing 
rangements for the East and reports th 
large contingent from that section will 
present. Herbert Witherspoon, of the Spo- 
kane and Eastern Trust Company, Spokane. 
Wash., is arranging for a large represen! 
tion from the Pacifie coast membership 

Chairman Stuart has announced that 
convention will extend over three days. « 
ing with a banquet at the Congress H« 
Several of the leading financial men 
the country have been secured to add: 


ta 
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president of the American Bankers’ Asso 
crtion, 

Mr. Huttig, his predecessor as president 
the various sessions of the convention and 
comprehensive plans for the entertaimnent 
of the delegates are in preparation. 

Unusual interest attaches to the 
convention, inasmuch as the’ Investment 
Bankers’ Association will have ended = the 
first vear of its existence. The association 
completed its organization in’ New York 
city a vear ago and has already become well 
known in America and Europe. Its prin 
purpose of organization is the betterment 
of investment banking conditions with par- 
ticular attention to these as they exist in 
States. Its activities 

been along legislative and educational 
s with relation to curreney and banking 
tions, the propesed income tax law and 
so-called) “blue sky” legislation which 
hecome so prominent a feature in State 

live programmes during the past year 


Comin 


various recent 


issociation has become recognized as 
ctor of growing importance in its par 
ield, and its usefulness in promoting 
relations between its 
communities they 
fact. 


and 
serve is now an estab 


members 


Walter FL Braun is a new sales man- 
f the bond department of the Conti 
ind Commercial Trust and Savings 
ccceding Georee W. Pearson, trans 

to the buying department. 


Calumet State Bank, capital $200,- 
| the Aetna State Bank, same capi 
¢ been given permission to organize. 


increase from S600,000 to $1,000,000 
made in the capital of the Colonial 
nd Savings Bank. 

nibined deposits of the First vit 
Bank and the First Trust and Say 
sink—the national bank statement 
of August 9 and the trust and sav 


ink of August 11- were S168,819, 


St. Louis 


I. O. Watts, heretofore vice-president 
of the Third National Bank of St. Louis, 
succeeds the late Charles H. Huttig as 
president of that institution. Mr. Watts 
came to St. Louis a comparatively short 
time from Nashville, ‘Tenn., where he 
was president of the First National Bank. 
He has worked his way up from the ranks, 
and besides attaining a high place in bank- 
ing, he has been honored by election as 


ago 


Fraxk O. Warts 


PRESIDENT THIRD NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS 
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of the bank, was elected president of the 
association at the convention held at De- 
troit, and had he lived would have presided 
at the convention to be held in Boston next 
month. 


W. D. Vandiver has been nominated by 
President Wilson sub-treasurer at St. Louis. 


Organization of the Central States 
Trust Company was recently reported here, 
the capital to be $200,000. 


—Bankers representing the following cit- 
ies met in conference July 17 and 18 at 
Omaha, Neb., to discuss the pending na- 
tional currency bill: Minneapolis and St. 





SAVINGS BANKS 


Will find forms and methods for all 
the practical work of the Bank fully 
illustrated and explained in the new 
book, 


“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 


By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 
Treasurer of a $25,000,000 Savings Bank and 
former Secretary of the Savings Bank Sec 
tion, American Bankers Association 
All legal decisions affecting Savings 
Banks and every phase of the prac- 
tical work, with the duties and respon- 
sibilities of trustees, are taken up in 
38 chapters, 550 pages, over 100 illus- 
trations of blanks, forms, a model set 

of by-laws, etc. 


The first and only complete work on the subject 
Price $5.00. Carriage Prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 








Paul, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Denver, 
Pueblo, Salt Lake City, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Cedar Rapids, Dubuque, Lincoln and 
Omaha. 


—The Peoples National Bank of Clay 
Centre, Kansas, acted as an employment 
bureau during the recent harvest, keeping 
in touch with the farmers needing a hand 
and sending on men to them seeking work. 


Announcement is made that the Guar- 
dian Savings and Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will establish a pension plan for 
employees, and will carry a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy for each of them and _ will 
offer them new stock of the bank under the 
market price. Under the pension plan a 
fund is established which may provide in 
addition cash to be distributed as bonus to 
employees every five years. Members of the 
staff, from president to office boy, men and 
women, are included in the provisions. 

The pension plan provides that the em- 
ployee may retire at sixty years of age and 
thereafter may receive for a_ period of 
years one-half of his former pay, the pen- 
sion not to exceed $2,000 a year. ‘The life 
insurance is wholly distinct from the pen- 
sion plan and the policies, 111 of them, 
have been taken out. Every employee now 
has a $1,000 insurance policy, payable at 
his death to a beneficiary he himself names; 
the bank pays the premiums and there is no 
outlay of any sort for the employee. 





THE BANKERS 
DIRECTORY 
“THE RED BOOK” 

In its thirtieth year and 
BETTER THAN EVER 























Che Union National Bank 


Mai, = Cleweland, ©. “zeroes 


GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 
E. R. FANCHER, Vice-President 
G. A. COULTON, Cashier W. C. SAUNDERS, Asst. Cashier 
W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 
Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 
tain adequate balances. 














The Guardian recently increased its au- Citizens Savings and Trust and the Society 
thorized capital stock from $1,000,000 to — for Savings. 
$2,000,000, and sold) $750,000 of the new 
stock to shareholders at $200 a share, which Bankers who are members of the cen- 
was then more than 100 points under the — tral group of the Montana Bankers’ Asso- 
market. Of the other $250,000 new stock ciation met at Helena on August 14. N.J. 
part will go to employees at a price not Gould, cashier of the American National 
named, but which will be considerably un- Bank, welcomed the visitors, and addresses 
der the market. were made by Governor Stewart and Carl 
H. Peterson, agricultural expert, woo talked 
Cleveland, Ohio, now has two banks on “Promotion of Better Farming and 
with deposits in excess of fifty millions, the | Dairying Methods.” 





The Elements of Foreign Exchange 


A BOOK FROM WHICH THE MAN WITHOUT 
TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE CAN POST HIMSELF 





A short, practical treatise on foreign exchange designed to supply the need for a 
book from which a working knowledge of Foreign Exchange can readily be obtained. 
Carefully avoiding technicalities and confusing terms, the author explains his subject 
in language so simple and plain that it can be understood by everybody. 

Why exchange rises and falls as it does. what can be read from its movements 
and how merchants and bankers take advantage of them, the effect that these move- 
ments exert on the other markets—these and like questions are taken up in the first 
part of the book. The second part describes intimately the practical operation of 
exchange and the exchange markets, and contains specia] chapters on arbitrage, in- 
ternational trading in securities, the financing of export and imports, gold shipments, 
ani other important phases of the subject. 

The happy combination of a thorough, practical training in foreign exchange = 
long experience in lecturing on the subject at New York University, has made 
possible for the author to plan and write his book in such a way as to make it of : 
great value both to the practical business man and the student. 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
‘3 Broadway New York City 
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For the purpose of coéperating in mat —Work is progressing rapidly on the 
ters of general interest, bankers met at new Studabaker Bank building at Bluffton, 
Ness City, Kansas, on August 8 and formes Ind. It is two stories and built of. brick 
a county organization. ‘The matter of pro and Bedford stone. 
curing seed wheat for the farmers at rea 
sonable rates was one of. the topics dis- —J. P. Whatley, cashier of the Oklahoma 
cussed. National Bank of Chickasha, has been ap- 

pointed a national bank examiner for Okla- 

Directors of the Illinois State Bank, homa and a part of Arkansas. 

Quiney, have decided to put up anew 7 : 2 ae 

building, to cost about $175,000. —Vriends of the Central National Bank 
Portsmouth, Ohio, were invited to inspeci 
the new building of that institution on the 
evening of August 9. 





~—Towa has 759 savings banks, 294 State 


' banks and fifteen trust companies. On 
HARRISON G INTEREST TABLE June 28 these institutions reported $37,895, 
800 ¢ ‘apite il, $18,941,000 surplus and_ profits 
Showing Without Computation and $304,794,994 due depositors. Since June 
ACCRUED INTEREST 29, 1912, », there has been an increase of fiftv- 
two in the number of banks and of $26,033,- 

On $1,000 on any Date in the Year 490 in deposits. 


At 2-2'2-3-3'+-4-4%-5-6 & 1% Colorado bankers held their annual 


And for Both convention at Denver, August 27 and 28. 


FIRST AND FIFTEENTH OF —-The City National of Dayton, Ohiv, 
MONTH MATURITIES with which the City Trust and Savings 
INTEREST FIGURED TO 4 PLACES Bank is allied, is now in its new home at 


The most compact and handiest inter- lhird and Main streets, that city, delay du 
est table ever made. NO TURNING OF te the flood in that region early in the year 
PAGES. NO REFERRING BACK AND having been met and overcome. 

FORTH BECAUSE OF DIFFERING MA- 
TURITIES or differing rates of interest. on , me —— 
ALL RATES of INTEREST and all MA- The Fond du Lac (Wis.) National 
TURITIES and EVERY DATE on the Bank is enlarging its quarters and install- 
one sheet. To find the interest it is only ing new fixtures 
necessary to turn to the required month . ‘ 
and the required date. What would seem 
a physical impossibility has been accom- -——At Mattoon, Tl. the State National 
plished, as this complete table may be had Bank will expend $100,000 in the erection 
In Vest Pocket rf a hank anil cliee butliins 
Form, size 3144x6 Paper. Cloth. Leather. ora new bank and office building. 
inches 25c. 50c. 00 


In Desk Size, size Plans have been drawn by R. W. Gib 


5x8% “gence ae * Pr . a son, a New York architect. for the new 
Special price on quantities—Bankers, : ctor ding ¢ » First Na- 
Trust Companies or Bond Dealers will twenty tory building ws the Fh 
find these tables a most useful thing to tional Bank of Minneapolis. 
send to customers. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. Fleming Brothers Bank of Den 
253 Broadway, - - - New York the Broadway Bank of that city hay 
lidated and will occupy a fine new 
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Capital - $6,000,000 


Surplus - $6,000,000 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
GATES W. McGARRAH, President 


ALEXANDER. E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President 
WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vice-Pres. 





Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


H. H. POND, Vice-President 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Cashier 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier 








ture to be raised at Broadway and First 
avenue. Tne work of construction, it is 
expected, will be finished by January 1. 


\ccording to Jerome Thralls, manager 
of the Kansas City Clearing-House, the de- 
posits in the forty-seven banks of that city 
recently amounted to $142,872,210. 


\ national organization to defend and 
extend the famous “Blue Sky” law has been 
formed at ‘Topeka, Kansas, with J. N. Dol- 
ley, ex-Bank Commissioner and author of 
the statute, at its head. 


Plans have been drawn by a Chicago 
architect for a new building, to cost about 
$1,000,000, for the Merchants National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. It will be recalled 
that there was lately a merger of the Ger- 
man- American National with this bank. 


PACIFIC STATES 


What will be, when completed, the 
largest office building in Portland, Ore., is 
now being constructed on the site of the 
old Marquam Building for the Northwest- 
ern National Bank, which will occupy quar- 
ters in it. It is sixty by 200 feet ground 
plan and will be fifteen stories high. It is 
to he fireproof, entirely modern and will 
cost approximately $800,000, 


\n illustration of the new building now 
under construction for the First National 
Bank, Redlands, Cal., shows that it will hb: 


one of the very fine bank buildings of the 
Stati 


‘ortland, Ore., is to adopt the school 
system as proposed by the Security 
and Trust Company of that city 
School Board. It will be tried out 

ew schools first, and if it works well! 
extended to all. The children will 

ouraged to start accounts with the 
xs from the sale of their products. 


Banks of the Pacific Northwest, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, show 
more than 583 millions of resources. Wash 
ington leads with more than a quarter bil- 
lion. The total number of banks in the four 
States is 1012 


—The Union Trust Company, with %500,- 
000 capital, is new at San Diego, Cal. John 
I’. Froward, Sr., is president. 


The branch of the Berkeley (Cal.) Bank 
of Savings and Trust Company, associated 
with the First National Bank of Berkeley, 
is now occupying its new building at Tele- 
graph avenue and Sather Gate. 

The building is a magnificent concrete 
structure, well lighted, heated and_ venti- 
lated. The banking room is 35x80 feet, 
The large windows are supplemented by a 





SAVINGS BANKS 


and savings banks officers, clerks 
and trustees ought to get at once 
the new book on 


“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 


By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 
Tressurer of $25,000,000 Savings Bank and 
former Secretary of the Savings Bank Sec 
tion, American Bankers Association 

Covers every phase of the organiza- 
tion and work of a savings bank in 
550 pages, 38 chapters copiously illus- 
trated and indexed. 

This is THE long needed book on 
the Savings Bank, and it is delighting 
Savings Bank men everywhere, 

Price $5.00. Carriage prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 
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skylight, making the new banking room one 
of the lightest and most comfortable to be 
found anywhere. It is equipped with mod- 
ern conveniences and has a tiled floor, with 
a mezzanine floor to provide for future 
growth. 

One of the features of the bank is an 
elaborately furnished ladies’ writing and 
rest room. The vaults are entirely new and 
are protected by modern devices, 

\. W. Naylor, president of the affiliated 
banks, says that the branch was established 
to keep pace with the growth and develop- 
ment of this section of the city. 

The banks, organized over twenty-one 
years ago when Berkeley was a small town, 
have been factors in the growth of the com- 
munity for many years. They enjoy an en- 
viable reputation for strength and stability, 
and the establishment of this branch is but 
another indication of a progressive policy. 
The resources of these banks have grown 
from year to year until to-day they are 
over $7,500,000. 


Assistant Attorney-General Lyle of the 
State of Washington has written an opinion 
declaring that the private banks of that 
State (about 1915 in all) must incorporate 
or go out of business. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the 
Washington State Bankers’ Association was 
held at Bellingham, August 7 and 8. W.H. 
Martin, vice-president, presided in the ab- 
sence of President Patterson of Aberdeen. 

Spokane and Seattle Chapters of the A. 
I. B. debated the question of establishing 
land-credit banks. 

Following are the officers elected by the 
association: President, W. H. Martin, vice- 
president Pioneer Natonal Bank, Ritzville; 
vice-president, Robert Moody, vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank, Everett; secre- 
tary, P. C. Kaufman, director Fidelity 
Trust Company, Tacoma _ (re-elected); 
treasurer, P. M. Winans, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Walla Walla. 

The association elected R. L. Butler of 
Spokane vice-president of Washington for 
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the American Bankers’ Association, and J. 
W. Maxwell of Seattle, member of the nom- 
inating committee of the State of Wash- 
ington for the American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation. 


—Deposits of the Crocker National Bank, 
San Francisco, on August 9 were $17,873,- 
685, and total resources, $25,591,806. This 
bank is particularly strong in capital equip- 
ment, the capital being $2,000,000, and sur- 
plus and profits, $3,046,254. 


At the opening of the Union National 
and Union Trust and Savings banking 
rooms in Pasadena, Cal., July 12, a feature, 
in addition to the floral decorations, was 
the exhibition of gold bullion to the value 
of nearly $100,000, the June output of the 
Tom Reed mine near by. 


Oakland, Cal., is to have another first- 
class bank structure, an eleven-story build- 
ing at Sixteenth street and San Pablo ave- 
nue for the First Trust and Savings Bank. 
The interior finish of this bank will be 
unique in one particular. It is to be of blue 
gum or eucalyptus wood. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


—R. H. Gibson is manager of the new 
branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia at 
Trenton, N. S. 


—A branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, with H. H. Hyland, manager, 
has been opened at Oshawa, Ont. 


S. H. Logan, heretofore manager of 
the Cobalt branch of the Bank of Com- 
merce, goes to that bank’s branch at St. 
John’s, N. F., and T. C. Wood succeeds 
Mr. Logan at Cobalt. 


—A four-story building will be erected 
for the Quebec Bank’s branch at Winnipeg. 


—Canadian banks now have over 3000 
branches. 
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—J. C. Massie is manager of the branch 
of the Metropolitan Bank recently opened 
at Stratford, Ont. 


—A. G. Fry goes from the Winnipeg 
branch of the Bank of British North Amer- 
ica to the office of the same bank in San 
Francisco. 


—A. H. Walker succeeds F. W. Brang- 
hall as general manager of the Sterling 
Bank of Canada. 


—Windsor Street Branch is the name of 
a new office of the Bank of Montreal at the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Windsor Station, 
Montreal. 


—Hon. George Bryson succeeds David 
MacLaren as president of the Bank of Ot- 
tawa, Mr. MacLaren having resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. J. B. Fraser succeeds 
Mr. Bryson as vice-president. 


—Jackson Dodds succeeds A. G. Wallis 
as secretary of the Bank of British North 
America at the head office in London, Mr. 
Wallis retiring on a pension after forty-six 
years of service with the bank, for thirty- 
two years filling the post of secretary. Mr. 
Dodds entered the service of the bank in 
1901 at Halifax, being later stationed at 
other places. In 1911 he was appointed as- 
sistant secretary at London. 


American Bankers Association—Thirty- 
Ninth Annual Convention at 
Boston, Mass. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAMME 


HE programmes of the various meet- 
ings follow. They are as complete 
as possible at this period, and are 

subject to change. 
BustNess Sessions OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Monday, October 6, 1913. 
In the forenoon, Committee Meetings at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel. 
At 2 o'clock p. m., Executive Council 
Meeting at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 





Tuesday, October 7, 1913. 
Section Meetings. 





Wednesday, October 8, 1913. 
First Day’s Session. 
At Symphony Hall. 

Convention called to order at 9.30 o'clock 
a. m. sharp by the First Vice-President, 
Arthur Reynolds. 

Invocation. 

Addresses of welcome—Thomas P. Beal, 
President Boston Clearing House; Hon. 
John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor of Boston;. 

Response to addresses of welcome and 
annual address—Arthur Reynolds, Des 
Moines, Iowa, First Vice-President. 

Memorial to Charles H. Huttig—Opening 
response, F. O. Watts, ex-President Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 


Annual report of the General Secretary 
Fred E. Farnsworth, New York City. 

Annual report of the Treasurer—J. 
Fletcher Farrell, Chicago, Ills. 

Annual report of the General Counsel 
Thomas B, Paton, New York City. 

Annual report of the Executive Council— 
Thomas J. Davis, Cincinnati, Ohio, Chair- 
man. 

Annual report of the Standing Protective 
Committee—Fred E. Farnsworth, Secretary. 
11 o'clock. 

Report of the Currency Commission of 
the American Bankers <Association—A. B. 
Hepburn, New York City, Chairman. 

Discussion and debate led by members of 
the Currency Commission. 

Announcements. 

Recess for luncheon. 


Wednesday, October 8, 1913. 
AFTERNOON SEssION. 
2 o'clock. 

Reports of Sections—Trust Company, 
Savings Bank, Clearing House, American 
Institute of Banking, State Secretaries. 

3 o'clock. 


Report of Committee on Constitutional 
Revision—Robert E, James, Easton, Pa., 
Chairman. 

Announcements, 

Adjournment. 
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Fast Trains 


Splendid Equipment 
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FIVE HOUR SERVICE TO BOSTON 
The BAY STATE LIMITED Ln: Maw Sack Vnlah 6s 


Ar. Boston 3.00 p. m. 


The KNICKERBOCKER LIMITED ‘\*: Xev York 1.00 p. m. 


I 
N I 
\r. Boston 6.00 p. m 
N 1 
} 


The MERCHANTS LIMITED Lv. New York 5.00 


Ar. Beston 10.00 







» m 
» mm. 
Returning on same schedule 

Extra Fare Trains, via Shore Line, Except Sunday. 

Equipment: Pullman Parlor Cars, Dining Cars, Compartment and Buffet Smokers. 















Five to Six Hour Service. NEW YORK TO BOSTON. 


Lv. New York Ar. Boston 
8.10 a. m. via Shore Line 1.52 p. m. ex. Sun. 







10.00 a. m. via Shore Line 3.30 p. m. Sun. only 
10.02 a. m via Shore Line 4.00 p. m. Daily 
1.08 p. m. via Shore Line 7.00 p. m. Daily 
3.00 p. m. via Shore Line 8.30 p, m. Daily 
5.33 p. m. via Shore Line 11.00 p. m. Daily 





Returning, BOSTON TO NEW YORK. 


Lv. Boston. Ar. New York 
5” 







8.15 a. m. via Shore Line 1.52 p. m. ex. Sun. 
10.00 a. m. via Shore Line 3.32 p. m. Sun. only 
1003 a. m. via Shore Line 1.00 p. m. Daily 

1.02 p. m. via Shore Line 6.45 p. m. Daily 
3.00 p. m. via Shore Line 8.30 p. m. Daily 

5.30 p. m. via Shore Line 11.00 p. m. Sun. only 

5.33 p. m. via Shore Line 11.05 p. m. Daily 





Equipment: Pullman Buffet Smoking Cars, Dining Car and Coaches. 









FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN NIGHT TRAVEL. 


Liv New York Ar. Boston 
*12.00 Night via Shore Line 6.50 a. m. Daily 
Line 7.05 a. m. Daily 






, 1.00 a.m. via Shore 










Returning on same schedule. 
*The Midnight Express. Equipment: Coaches, Pullman Sleeping Cars. 
(The Owl. Equipment: No Coaches, De Luxe Pullman Stateroom and Sleeping Cars. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Thursday, October 9, 1913. 
Seconp Day's Session. 
At Symphony Hall. 


Convention called to order at 9.30 o’clock 
sharp by the First Vice-President, Arthur 
Reynolds. 

Invocation. 

Agricultural Symposium—Report of the 
Committee on Agricultural and Financial 
Development and Education; Joseph Chap- 
man, Minneapolis, Minn., Chairman. 

Addresses—James J. Hill, St. Paul, 
Minn., “Agriculture in the United States”; 
Dr. George E. Vincent, President of the 
University of Minnesota, “The Tendency 
Toward Practical Education”; Sam Jordan 
of Pettis County, Mo., “The County Agent.” 

Debates and Questions. 

Action on report. 

Announcements, 

Recess for luncheon. 


Thursday, October 9, 1913. 
AFTERNOON SEsSION. 
2 o'clock. 


Reports of Committees. 

Invitation for next convention. 

Unfinished business. 

Communications from 

Resolutions. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. 

Action on same. 

Installation of officers. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment, sine die. 

\t the close of the Convention a meeting 
oi the new Executive Council for organiza- 
tion will be held at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 


Executive Council. 


Trust Company Section. 


Tuesday, October 7th, 1913. 


Copley-Plaza (Ball Room). 


Orver or PrRoOcEEDINGSs. 


10 o'clock a. m. 


Meeting called to order by the President 
of the section. 

Prayer by the 
Smith, 
chester. 

Annual address of the President, William 
€. Poillon, Vice-President Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 

Report of the Executive Committee— 
Ralph W. Cutler, President Hartford Trust 
Company, Hartford, Conn., Chairman. 

Report of the Secretary—Philip _ S. 
Babeock. 


Rev. Walter EF. 
Rector St. Mary's Church, 


Clifton 
Dor- 
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Report of the Committee on Legislation 
William C. Poillon, Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on Protective 
Laws—Lynn H. Dinkins, President Inter- 
state Trust and Banking Company, New 
Orleans, La., Chairman. 

Address—The Hon. 
Massachusetts; Roberts 


York. 


Samuel MeCall of 
Walker of New 


Torics ror Discussion. 

The following subjects have been selected 
as of interest to the Section, and it is hoped 
that they may promote active discussion 
by the members present, who are urged to 
speak freely upon them: 

I. “Advantages of Co-operative  Pub- 
licity of Trust Company Functions.” 

2. “Annuities and Pension Funds for 
Employees.” 

3. “A Model Trust Company Law.” 

General Discussion of such other topics 
as may be proposed, and may have the ap- 
proval of the presiding officer. 

Roll-Call of States, to be answered by the 
Vice-Presidents of the Section in’ brief 
written reports dealing with the history of 
the trust companies in the several states 
during the preceding year, and with the 


present conditions pertaining to them. 
(Vice-Presidents may be heard from in 
brief addresses amplifying or explaining 


any topics contained in their reports by 
giving previous notice of their intention to 
the Secretary.) 
Election and Installation of 
Unfinished Business. 


Officers. 


Savincs Bank SeEcrion. 


Tuesday, October 7th, 1913. 


Copley Hall. 


Orver or PROCEEDINGS. 


10 o'clock a, m. 

Meeting called to order by the President 
of the Section. 

Invocation. 

Greetings. 

President's Address—R. C. Stephenson, 
Vice-President St. Joseph County Savings 
Bank, South Bend, Indiana. 

Report of Executive Committee—Wm. E. 
knox, Comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York City, Chairman. 

Report of Secretary—E. G. McWilliam, 
+ Nassau Street, New York City. 

Report of Law Committee—John H. 
Sturgis, Treasurer Franklin Savings Bank, 
Boston, Chairman. 

Report of Membership Committee— 
George E. Edwards, President Dollar Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City, Chairman. 
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Report of Committee on School Savings 
Banks—N, F. Hawley, Treasurer Farmers 
and Mechanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Chairman. 

Address. 

\ppointment of Nominating Committee. 


2.30 o'clock p.m. 

Report of Committee on Methods an‘ 
Systems—V. A. Lersner, Assistant Cashier. 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Chairman. 

Address Wm. J. Burns, of the Wm. J. 
Burns National Detective Agency, New 
York. 

Address. 

Report of Nominating Committee, 

Election of President, Vice-President. 
three members of Executive Committee to 
serve three years, and State Vice-Presidents. 

Installation of Officers. 

Meeting of Executive Committee immedi- 
ately following adjournment. 


CrearinGc Hovse Section. 
Tuesday, October 7th, 1913. 
Copley-Plaza (The Salon). 


Orver or PROCEEDINGS. 


10 o'clock a. m. 

Meeting called to order by the President 
of the Section. 

Invocation. 

Annual Address of the President—Ralph 
Van Vechten, Vice-President Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Annual Report of Executive Committee— 
A. O. Wilson, Vice-President State Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman. 

Annual Report of the Secretary—O. 
Howard Wolfe, 

Address “The Incorporation of Clearing 
Houses.”—Carl Meyer, of Chicago. 

Address “Extension of Clearing House 
Examinations,’"—Speaker to be announced. 


\FTERNOON Session. 
2.30 o'clock p. m. 


Call to Order. 

Address “Needed Reforms in Check Col- 
lection Laws and Methods.”"—Raymond B. 
Cox, Assistant Cashier, Fourth National 
Bank, New York City. 

Nominations and Elections for: Presi- 
dent, Vice-President. 

Members of Executive Committee. 

Call of Cities. 

Questions and Discussions. 

Installation of Officers Elected. 


STATE SECRETARIES SECTION. 


Tuesday, October 7th, 1913. 


Copley-Plaza (State Dining Room). 
Orver or PROCEEDINGS. 
10 o'clock a. m. 

Meeting called to order by the Presiaent 
of the Section. 

Invocation. 

Address of Welcome—George W. Hyde, 
Secretary Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Response—F. H. Colburn, Secretary Cal- 
ifornia Bankers Association. 

President's Address—W. C. Macfadden, 
Secretary North Dakota Bankers <Associ- 
ation. 

Report of Secretary~Treasurer—W. B. 
Harrison, Secretary Oklahoma Bankers 
Association. 

“The Limits of the Secretary’s Field”— 
Andrew Smith, Secretary Indiana Bankers 
Association, 

Discussion of the above topic. 

“Should an Association Publish a Monthly 
Journal?” This topie will be viewed from 
the following angles: 

(A) Is such publication an intrusion on 
private publishers? 

(B) Does the average State Association 
Publication return a profit, or is it an ex- 
pense? 

(C) Is it unethical for a State Associ- 
ation to solicit advertisements from banks 
for its publication? 

(Answers to the above question will be 
sought from the Secretaries for Kansas, 
Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, Texas, and 
any other States having Association Pub- 
lications). 

“The Secretary’s Part in the Better 
Farming Movement.”—Geo. H. Richards, 
Secretary Minnesota Bankers Association. 

Discussion of the above topic. 

Experience Meeting and General Sug- 
gestions. 

New Business. 

Flection and Installation of Officers. 

Adjournment. 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMME 
Monpay, October 6: 

9—10 a. m. Automobiles leave Copley 
Square for three-hour trips: 
1. Through Boston. 
2. Through the Metropolitan Park 

System. 

3. To Concord and Lexington. 
4. Along the North Shore. 

1—2 p. m. Motor trips starting from 
Copley Square. 
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S p.m. Carnival on Charles River Basin. 
Tvespay, October 7: 

9—10 a. m. Motor trips starting from 
Copley Square. 

1—2 p. m. Motor trips starting from 
Copley Square. 

9 p.m. Reception and Ball—Symphony 

Hall. 

il p. m. 

Hall. 


Wepwespay, October 8: 


Buffet Supper—Horticultural 


9—10 a. m. Motor trips starting from 
Copley Square. 

1—2 p. m, Motor trips starting from 
Copley Square. 

8 p.m. Historical meetings. 

Faneuil Hall (1763). 

7—S8 p.m. Concert of American airs by 
First Corps of Cadets Orchestra. 

8 p. m. Address on the historic value 
of the “Cradle of Liberty,” by Hon- 
orable Robert Luce, formerly Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Massachusetts. 
Patriotic selections of the Weber Male 
Quartette. 

Old South Meetinghouse (1729). 

8 p.m. Singing by Harvard Male Quar- 
tette. 

Concert of American compositions 

by Daggett’s Orchestra. 

Address on the history of the building. 

Speaker to be announced later. 
Christ Church (1723). 

7.15 p.m. The chime of bells, obtained 
in England in 1744, will be rung for 
forty minutes—a total of 550 changes 

by a guild of English bell ringers 
who have headquarters at the church. 
Music in charge of Mr. Arthur W. 
Thayer. 

8 p.m. Address by Dr. George Hodges, 

Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge. 
After the exercises in the church a 
descendant of Paul Revere will climb 
the belfry tower and hang two lan- 
terns from it in memory of April 18, 
1775. 

King’s Chapel (1754). Church estab- 
lished 1686. 

S p.m. Organ concert by Mr. Malcolm 
Lang. 

Address by Honorable John D. Long, 
formerly Governor of Massachusetts. 
Singing by Pilgrim Male Quartette. 
Among other selections the audience 
will be asked to join in singing will 
by the famous hymm “Our Fathers,” 
written by Rev. John  Pierpont, 
great-grandfather of Mr. John Pier- 
pont Morgan. 
Trcrspay, October 9: 
--10 a. m. Motor trips starting from 
Copley Square. 
p. m. Motor trips starting from 
Copley Square. 


8.15 p.m. Symphony Hall—Special con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

“rnipay, October 10: 

10.30 a. m. Special cars leave Copley 
Square for Rowe's Wharf. 

11 a.m. Three steamers of the Nantas- 

ket Line leave for a sail among the 
islands. 
Music by an orchestra of ten pieces 
on each boat. Books containing the 
words of popular songs will be dis- 
tributed and a quartette will lead 
the singing. 

12—1 p. m. Arrive at Nantasket Beach. 

I—3 p. m. “Shore Dinner” in Paragon 
Park. 

Music by a band of thirty pieces. 

3.30 p.m. Boats leave Nantasket for 
an inspection of the inner harbor 
and the Navy Yard. 


5 p.m. Steamers arrive Rowe’s Wharf, 


NOTES. 

Under the auspices of the Historical and 
Church Committee arrangements have been 
made so that during the entire week the 
visitors will have special privileges at the 
State House, Bunker Hill Monument, the 
Museum of Fine Arts and other places of 
interest. Special guides will await the 
visitors at all these places. 

The Commandant of the Navy Yard will 
extend all courtesies, and two United States 
battleships will lie at anchor in the harbor 
for inspection. 

Throughout the city and the suburbs 
every place of historic interest will be plain- 
ly marked. 

The Committee on Clubs will make all 
possible arrangements for the comfort of 
guests of the convention. 

Guides will be furnished to conduct 
parties of visitors about Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Visitors will be welcomed at a number of 
the largest industrial plants of Boston and 
nearby cities. 

There will be a committee of Boston 
hostesses to greet the visiting ladies and 
assist in their entertainment. In addition 
to the automobile trips, the carnival, the 
reception, ball and supper, the historical 
meetings, the Symphony Concert, and the 
excursion and shore dinner, all of which 
will prove as delightful to the ladies as to 
the gentlemen, there will be for the ladies 
a number of other events, including teas 
at the Brae-Burn and Brookline Country 
Clubs, and probably a concert at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


All arrangements for hotel accommodations 
in Boston have been handled by the local 
hotel committee. All hotels furnishing rooms:- 
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for delegates and guests have placed in the 
hands of the hotel committee their entire 


accommodations available. Delegates and 
guests intending to attend the Convention 
who have not yet reserved hotel accommo- 
dations should write at once to the Chair- 
man of the Hotel Committee, Charles P. 
Blinn, Jr., care National Union Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


SPECIAL TRAINS TO THE BOSTON 
CONVENTION, 

With each succeeding convention of the 
American Bankers Association arrange- 
ments are more fully completed to take to 
the convention bankers from their respec- 
tive localities by special trains of the finest 
equipment and running on = special sched- 


ules. The use of the special trains is in- 
creasing yearly, and they are meeting with 
great favor. This year separate special 


trains will carry bankers from the South- 
east, the South, the Southwest, the Pacific 
Coast, the Northwest, and the Middle West. 
Most of the trains are scheduled to reach 
Boston on Sunday, so that guests will have 
an opportunity to become well settled in 
their hotels before the beginning of the 
business of the week. 

There are many phases of this plan which 
are advantageous. The bankers get the 
best equipment and they are enabled to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted = with — one 
another before reaching their destination, 
which adds very greatly to the social feat- 
ures of convention week. 


REGISTRATION AT THE CONVEN- 
TION. 


Hore: Coprey-Piaza HeapQuarrers. 


Registration in foyer—ground floor. 

Members may register for those attend- 
ing the Convention as follows: 

One delegate, who must be an_ officer, 
director or trustee of the institution he 
represents, or a member of a banking firm 
er a private banker; and for 

One guest, who must be a member of the 
delegate’s family or some one connected 
with his bank, otherwise a charge of $10 
will be made. 

For additional guests the payment of $10 
will be required for each registration. All 
funds so collected are turned over to the 
local committee at Boston and go toward 
defraying the expense of the entertainment 
provided for such guests, and the charge 
is based on a resolution of the Executive 
Council. 

On arriving at the registration head- 
quarters answer distinctly the questions 
asked of you by the stenographer. 


Should you reside in a place other than 


where the bank you represent is locate:, 


register on account of such wank under the 
city in which it is located. 

If the guest accompanying is not con 
nected with the institution represented, nor 
a member of the delegate’s family, inform 
the stenographer, after you have registered 
as a delegate, that you wish to register for 
an “extra guest” or “extra guests” as the 
case may be. Separate registration cards 
will be used for such guests, hcace this re- 
quest. 

As indicated above, one person should 
make the necessary registrations on account 
of the member bank, banker, or private 
banking firm. ‘This will prevent an unnec- 
essary attendance at the registration quar- 
ters and possible confusion will thus be 
avoided. 

Read the registration cards that may be 
handed to you, and then present the same 
at the proper desk at the headquarters and 
receive your badges and souvenirs. 

The Association will publish daily its own 
registration list. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES TO 
THE CONVENTION. 

In the August, 1913, Journal-Bulletin, 
an article was published giving information 
received up to that time, bearing on_ this 
matter. 

The following additional information is 
herewith submitted: 

Centrat Srares—Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation: Round trip excursion tickets have 
been authorized from this territory, and 
tickets will be sold on October 3, 4, and 5, 
with final return limited to reach original 
starting point not later than midnight of 
October 16. Tickets will require validation 
by the city or depot ticket agent of the 
terminal lines at Boston. For information 
as to through routes and fares, Delegates 
vere referred to the ticket agent at their 
respective home towns. 

Cricaco Wrst—Western Passenger Asso- 
ciation: Fares—Open rate of two cents per 
mile in each direction to Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis, added to the fares tendered 
therefrom, from a limited number of points 
in Western Passenger Association territory 
to be selected by the Rate Clerks. Fares 
made on one gateway to be equalized 
through other gateways from territory from 
which it is customary to make such equal- 
izations. Dates of sale and return limit 
I'rom points in Illinois, also from Bellevue, 
Burlington, Clinton, Davenport, Dubuque 
and Keokuk, Ia., and from Hannibal and 
St. Louis, Mo., tickets to be sold on October 
3-5 inclusive, with final return limit to 
reach original starting point not later than 
midnight of October 16, 1913. From other 
points in Western Passenger Association 
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territory, tickets to be sold on October 2-4 
inclusive, with final return limit to reach 
eriginal starting point not later than mid- 
night of October 17, 1913. Transit limits— 
Tickets to be limited for going passage 
commencing date of sale, and for contin- 
uous passage in each direction. Form of 
ticket—Standard Form S to be used. 
Tickets to be validated by agent of termi- 
nal line at Boston. Connecting lines—The 
foregoing fares and arrangements to be 
tendered to conecting lines for basing pur- 
poses. 

Sovruwest—Southwestern Passenger As- 
sociation: This Association has reconsidered 
the matter of reduced rates, and, there- 
fore, the information contained in the 
August issue of the Journal-Bulletin, 
should be considered void. The following 
conclusion as to reduced rates from. this 
territory has been reached: Open rate of 
four cents per mile for the round trip from 
all points in the Southwestern Psssenger 


Investigation of 


HE August “Monthly Letter” of 
the People’s National Bank of 
Pittsburgh contained the following leg- 
islative suggestion on the above sub- 
ject: 

In England there is a law which 
provides for investigation of bank fail- 
ures by a commission of experts. The 
commission has the power not only to 
obtain facts but the. ability to make 
clear deductions therefrom. Instead 
of wild and disjointed rumor and con- 
jecture which for a moment flood the 
press and are forgotten, and instead 
of the stockholder being treated as 
wholly without consideration, there 
should be a thorough investigation of 
ind dispassionate report on every case 
of bank insolvency. This is due the 
lepositor who suffers temporary incon- 
venience or actual loss; to the stock- 
older who has furnished the capital; 
) the investor who may participate in 
n enterprise after it has been estab- 
shed and becomes profitable, and to 
ie general public which must make 
se of banking facilities. Such inves- 
gation and report would be of benefit 
» other bankers, by enabling them to 


Association territory up to the gateways of 
this Association, added to the fares ten- 
dered therefrom to Boston, Mass., and re- 
turn; tickets to be on sale from all points 
in Southwestern Passenger Association ter- 
ritory October 2, 3, and 4, 1913, EXCKPT 
that from points in Texas on and west of 
a line drawn through Amarillo, Big Springs, 
Eagle Pass and Del Rio, tickets to be on 
sale October 1, 2, and 3, 1913; tickets to be 
limited for return to reach original start- 
ing point prior to midnight of October 17, 
1913. Tickets to be good going commencing 
date of sale and for continuous passage in 
each direction, 

Delegates traveling on the certificate plan 
should present such certificates at the reg- 
istration headquarters in the Coplev-Plaza 
Hotel, immediately upon registering, in 
order that these certificates may be duly 
vised. ‘These certificates should be signed 
in the proper place provided thereon, before 
depositing the same. 


Bank Failures 


make deductions from specific instances 
of neglect, bad practice, poor judg- 
ment, dangerous affiliations, or what- 
ever might be disclosed as the essential 
factor in a given case of insolvency. 
An official presentment of the character 
described, clearly and courageously 
setting forth the details, would also be 
of benefit in aiding the public to select 
its individual depository from among 
those institutions which are free from 
the defects disclosed by such investiga- 
tion. It would enable intelligent busi- 
ness interests to apply the information 
thus obtained to their present banking 
affiliations and to determine the rela- 
tive value between special inducements 
sometimes held out to obtain an ac- 
count and the dependable service of in- 
stitutions which decline to surrender 
any of the principles which experience 
has proved to be safe and of real mu- 
tual advantage. It would prompt the 
inquiry: “Is my bank engaged in the 
kind of business that is liable to cause 
trouble or inconvenience? Are its meth- 
ods or affiliations in any way similar 
to those that have invited embarrass- 
ment?” 
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5 Board Room —Columbian National Lite tins. Co., Boston, Mass Furnished by Doten-Dunton Desk Co. ¥ 
5 . 7 sd > ba 
; Bank and Office Furnishings : 
3 : - " J = : —_ . y Tl 
j Art and skilled craftsmanship in furniture give 
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¢ -_ e e - Fi 
4 duce effects in harmony with all requirements and con- 
i ditions; exclusive designs in the architectural style of ; os 
; any period. We also make CompLETE STANDARDIZED ; pe 
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. 4 w 
or small offices. ri 
" 
Let us know your wants,— we will send you full information and our book contain- 
ing photographs of some of the offices where our furniture has been installed, also : pr 
the adk ives s of our agency nearest you where you can see Doten-Dunton furniture. - 
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